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Tom  Lasseter 
and  Megan  Stack  earned  awards  for 
their  war  reporting  —  even  as  their 
romance  bloomed.  Having  survived 
Iraq  and  Lebanon,  they  are  now 
competing  with  each  other  in  Moscow, 
representing  McClatchy  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Joe  Strupp  details 
the  amazing  three-year  saga . 24 
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During  the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists’  1985  convention,  Jeff  MacNelly 
and  Draper  Hill  prove  no  surface  is  safe. 
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Kervo  reads 
one  of  ESlP’s 
“10  That  Do 
It  Right,”  The 
Sun  Herald  of 
Biloxi,  Miss., 
at  a  Red 
Cross  shelter 
in  Gulfport. 
The  paper's 
impressive 
circ  rebound 
helped  it 
make  the  list. 
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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpuhlisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usiml  reasons. 


CAII'T  THEY  FILL  THE  VACUUM? 


1READ  YOUR  STORY  ABOUT  THE  IN- 
creasing  demand  for  stories  and 
the  decreasing  numbers  in  news¬ 
rooms  (“What  Gives?”  May  E^P,  p.  36). 
Wouldn’t  this  vacuum  of  local  coverage 
create  a  great  opportuniW  for  smaller 
papers  to  beef  up  their  local  coverage? 

For  example,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
live,  the  L.A.  Times  tries  to  sell  itself  as 
a  national  paper  (stupid  as  that  may 
be),  and  really  leaves  a  number  of  local 
stories  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  In  my  mind, 
this  creates  a  great  opening  for  a  paper 
like  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  to  not 
only  beef  up  local  business  and  human- 
interest  stories,  but  to  really  go  after  local 
advertisers  as  well.  If  they  hired,  say,  five 
to  10  even  part-time  reporters  to  cover 
some  in-depth  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  they’d 
break  30  or  40  stories  that  the  Times 
wouldn’t  —  and  could  posture  themselves 
as  the  real  “Los  Angeles”  newspaper.  Are 
smaller  papers  not  capitalizing  on  this? 

JOSEPH  MARCHELEWSKI 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
ADR  SeiAices  Inc. 

nUWNTOTHEWIRE 

After  reading  your  May  article 
about  job  cuts,  larger  workloads, 
coverage  cutbacks,  and  more 
hours  spent  in  the  office  for  the  same  old 
pay,  I  wondered  if  corporations  are  tiying 
to  turn  the  newspaper  business  into  a 
franchise-t>pe  operation  they  control. 
Especially  for  traditional  newspapers 
\vith  online  content,  I  have  difficulty- 
finding  articles  written  by  a  local  reporter, 
regardless  of  which  newspaper  I  read. 

Why  are  nearly  all  articles  posted  on¬ 
line  by  papers  wTitten  by  someone  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Associated  Press?  This  same 
article  is  posted  in  scores  of  online 
new'spapers  instead  of  ha\ing  an  article 
written  by  someone  on  staff.  It  makes 
new's  written  by  a  real  local  newspaper 
reporter  difficult  to  find. 


I  also  noticed  that  articles  written  by- 
real  local  reporters,  compared  to  AP 
articles,  usually-  are  more  insightful  and 
personal,  not  unlike  a  local  family-owned 
restaurant  is  compared  to  McDonald’s. 

DAVE  YOUNG 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

MISSIHG  THE  RIGGER  PICTURE 

IHAVE  SEEN  ARTICLE  AFTER  ARTICLE 
in  E^P  about  the  loss  of  editorial 
positions.  There  are  other  positions 
at  newspapers  that  are  being  cut.  Why 
not  take  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the  total 
loss  at  a  new  spaper?  Sales  positions, 
circulation  positions,  and  such  play  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  the  overall  quality-  and 
the  ser\ice  rendered  to  readers  —  but 
these  cuts  are  not  covered  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  editorial  cuts.  More  than 
one  department  makes  a  newspaper! 

JERRY  LEWIS 
DIRECTOR/DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES, 
RETAIL  SALES 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

HERE'S  TU  MURE  TRUTH-TEILING 

W'ATCHED  THE  PRESENTATION  BY  BiLL 

Moyers  on  PBS  on  how  McClatchy 
editors  and  reporters  challenged 
the  administration’s  buildup  to  w  ar  w-ith 
Iraq  (“Pressing  Issues,”  May  Ei^P,  p.  22). 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  a  McClatchy 
new-spaper.  We  have  had  a  hard  time 
getting  the  new-s  that  other  McClatchy 
papers  print.  It  must  be  the  editorial 
board.  I  know'  that  w-e  didn’t  get  many 


of  the  stories  published  on  the  buildup  to 
w-ar  w-ith  Iraq  in  other  papers.  Since  there 
is  now  an  obN-ious  attempt  to  another  w-ar 
buildup  w-ith  Iran,  I  hope  the  Star  pub¬ 
lishes  more  of  the  McClatchy  columnists 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

ANNE  SHERWOOD 

Kansas  City-,  Mo. 


Clarification 

A  feature  article  in  our  May  edition, 
“Counting  on  the  Web,”  included  the 
follow-ing  paragraph:  “But  last  year,  two 
sites  saw-  their  audience  data  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  mess  w-hen  third-party-  online 
audience  measurement  outfits  slashed  the 
number  of  unique  users  at  Forbes.com 
and  Entrepreneur.com.  Nielsen//Net 
Ratings  (ow-ned  by  E&Fs  parent.  The 
Nielsen  Co.)  and  comScore  Media  Metrix 
initially-  counted  hits  garnered  by  pop-up 
windows  and  ancillary-  sites  that  sneaked 
into  traffic  data,  but  later  e.xcluded  them.” 

Debbie  Weathers,  director  of  editorial 
communications  at  Forbes,  pointed  out  in 
an  e-mail,  “Forbes.com’s  numbers  were  in 
no  way  affected  due  to  counting  of  pop-up 
window-s.  Nielsen//NetRatings  never 
changed  their  methodology-,  and  com¬ 
Score  has  never  suggested  in  any  way-  that 
w-e  had  a  similar  problem  to  Entrepre- 
neur.com.  ComScore  did  in  fact  change 
their  methodology-,  and  the  impact  of  that 
w-as  felt  across  the  category-,  and  in  many 
w  ays  across  the  entire  list  of  sites  they 
report  on.”  Our  online  version  of  the 
story-  w  as  subsequently-  corrected  to 
reflect  her  comments. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


N  EWS  PAPER  DO  M  »  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JULY  6,  1957: 

Loyd  Wright,  chair  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Government  Security, 
charged  newspaper  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  with  publishing 
classified  government  documents 


and  communications  on  seven 
occasions  during  the  Korean  War. 

JULY  20,  1957: 

During  an  ASNE  session  devoted 
to  atomic  energy  and  nuclear  war. 


Dr.  Harrison  Brown  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Technology  said 
the  impact  of  government  secrecy 
was  significant,  and  the  biological 
effects  of  radiation  "are  greater 
than  newspapers  led  us  to  think.” 
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Mort  Walker  at  83 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

IN  LATE  May,  Mort  Walker  became 
only  the  ninth  creator  to  receive  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  Gold 
Key  Award  —  and  he’s  been  an  NCS 

a  member  long  enough  to 
have  kno\\’n  most  of  the 
previous  winners  w'ell. 

“It  seems  like  I’ve  been 
around  forever,”  says 
Walker,  83. 

Walker  joined  the  NCS 
when  he  started  “Beetle 
Bailey”  in  1950.  The 
comic  struggled  at  first, 
but  took  off  w'hen  Beetle 
“Key"  to  NCS  left  college  for  the  Army 
Hall  of  Fame  jggj  Today,  the  King 

Features  strip  still  runs  in  1,800  papers, 
and  Walker  still  works  on  it  (with  collabora¬ 
tors).  “I  enjoy  it  so  much  I  w'ouldn’t  know 
w'hat  to  do  if  I  had  to  stop,”  he  tells  E^P. 

As  alwavs.  Beetle  remains  in  basic  train¬ 
ing  rather  than  on  a  battlefield.  Walker  said 
one  reason  his  comic  doesn’t  allude  to 
things  like  the  Iraq  w'ar  is  that  it  would 
alienate  part  of  his  readership. 

Walker’s  creations  also  include  “Hi  and 
Lois”  (which  co-stars  Beetle’s  sister),  seven 
other  strips,  the  33-year-old  National 
Cartoon  Museum  (whose  huge  collection  is 
now'  in  storage),  and  the  new  Mort  Walker’s 
Best  of  Times  magazine.  H 


From  Mason  to  Spector:  Linda  Deutsch  has  been  following  their  legal  travails  for  40  years. 

Coveriim  celebs  in  court 


Spector.  In  between,  she’s  reported  on  near¬ 
ly  every  major  courtroom  action  involving 
big  names,  firom  Daniel  Ellsberg  to  John 
Delorean.  “I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
Linda,”  Judge  Lance  Ito,  judge  in  the 
Simpson  case,  tells  E^P  in  an  e-mail.  “Her 


BY JOESTRUPP 

When  Linda  Deutsch  began 

covering  trials  for  The  Associat¬ 
ed  Press’  Los  Angeles  bureau  in 
1967, 0.J.  Simpson  was  a  star  running  back 
at  use,  Patty  Hearst  was  a  junior  high 
school  student,  and  Michael  Jackson  w'as 
the  9-year-old  lead  singer  of  a  rising  new 
music  group.  But  in  the  years  that  followed, 
as  each  of  those  three  and  numerous  others 
in  and  around  Southern  California  have 
faced  battles  w’ith  the  law,  Deutsch  has 
closely  covered  their  criminal  trials,  earning 
accolades  for  accurac>-,  completeness,  and 
most  of  all,  balanced  reporting. 

During  her  40  years  in  the  AP  bureau, 
her  assignments  have  ranged  from  the 
Charles  Manson  trial  in  1970  to  the  current 
murder  case  against  record  producer  Phil 


BONOSiqND 


A  young  Linda  poses  with  Dick  Clark  in  1958 


i 
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reporting  is  precise,  accurate,  and  bal¬ 
anced.” 

Ito  was  one  of  several  notables  who  at¬ 
tended  a  40th  anniversary-  party-  for  her  in 
January-.  Others  included  defense  attorneys 
for  Michael  Jackson  and  Robert  Blake, 
and  Loyola  Layv  School  Professor  Laurie 
Levenson,  a  regular  TV  commentator.  The 
latter  says  Deutsch  is  “amazing,  because  she 
actually  stay-s  objective.  She  also  takes  in 
the  yvhole  scene.” 

For  the  63-year-old  Deutsch,  yvho  is  sin¬ 
gle  and  claims  to  be  “married  to  the  AP,”  her 
approach  is  simple  professionalism  and  cu¬ 
riosity-.  “I  was  a  yvTiter  from  the  day  I  was 
bom,”  she  sa>'s,  speaking  by  phone  from  her 
office  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Criminal 
Courts  building.  “I  was  very'  lucky-  because  I 
knew  yvhat  I  yvanted  to  do  for  a  long  time.” 
Living  in  the  Hollwood  Hills, 
among  neighbors  that  include 
“Everybody  Loves  Ray-mond” 
star  Doris  Roberts,  Deutsch 
says  she  is  not  syvayed  by  the 
celebrity-  status  of  many  of 
her  subjects. 

After  covering  some  of  the 
most  chaotic  court  events  of 
the  20th  centuiy-,  she  says  she 
still  believes  in  the  jury-  sy-s- 
tem:  “Occasionally  they  miss 
things,  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  get  it  right.  For  most  of 
them  in  these  cases,  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  they  yy-ill 
do,  so  I  think  they  really  yvant 
to  do  it  right.” 

A  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  native, 

Deutsch  got  interested  in 
neyvs  at  age  12  yvhen  she  yvas  president  of 
one  of  the  first  Eh-is  Presley  fan  clubs  and 
published  a  club  newsletter,  “EMs  Neyvs,” 
for  about  five  years.  (She  plans  to  attend 
Memphis’  Ehis  Week  in  August.)  She 
yy-orked  part  time  at  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  and  iheAsbury  Park  Press  in 
Neptune,  N.  J.,  during  college,  graduating  in 
1965.  AP  CEO  Tom  Curley,  himself  a  veter¬ 
an  of  the  Evening  News,  says  Deutsch’s 
reputation  at  the  paper  yvhen  he  arrived 
was  legendary-:  “She  yvas  someone  every  one 
pointed  to  and  said,  ‘Do  yvhat  she  does.’” 

Deutsch  yvas  drayvn  to  California  in  1966 
by  an  uncle  yvho  edited  a  small  daily  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif  After  less  than  a  year 
at  The  Sun  in  San  Bernardino,  she  headed 
to  Los  Angeles,  yvhere  she  became  the  only 
yvoman  in  a  20-person  AP  bureau.  Her  first 
big  story-  came  on  June  5, 1968,  yvhen  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  yvas  assassinated  in  Los 
Angeles;  she  yvas  in  the  bureau  yvhen  the 


call  came  in  after  midnight  from  reporter 
Bob  Thomas.  “We  filed  and  filed  and  filed 
all  night,”  she  recalls. 

That  led  to  yvork  as  a  backup  reporter 
during  the  trial  of  Sirhan  Sirhan,  Kennedy’s 
assassin,  in  1969.  A  year  later,  she  yvas  on 
the  Charles  Manson  trial,  which  she  de¬ 
scribed  as  “chaos”  and  “insane  mayhem.” 
Deutsch  said  the  Manson  trial  also  shoyved 
her  the  camaraderie  of  rejwrters.  “You  be¬ 
come  like  a  family,”  she  says  of  the  fellow  re¬ 
porters,  many  of  yvhom  still  hold  reunions. 

From  there,  Deutsch  yvent  on  to  cover 
the  cases  of  Ellsberg,  Hearst,  Angela 
Day-is,  and  Dan  White,  the  San  Francisco 
supery-isor  yvho  assassinated  Mayor  George 
Moscone  and  Supervisor  Han  ey  Milk.  At 
one  point,  yvhen  Hearst  yvas  still  at  large, 
the  AP  assigned  her  to  spend  a  year  looking 


for  the  yictim-tumed-fugitive.  “1  met  a  lot 
of  crazy-  radicals,”  she  says  of  the  search  that 
ended  in  frustration.  She  also  found  herself 
briefly  in  Guam  covering  the  evacuation  of 
Saigon  in  1975. 

Through  the  ’80s  and  early  ’90s  there 
yvas  William  Kennedy  Smith's  rape  trial, 
the  Menendez  brothers,  and  three  Rodney- 
King-related  trials.  “That  yvas  the  heart¬ 
break  of  my  life,”  she  says  of  the  first  King 
trial,  in  yvhich  four  police  officers  yvere 
acquitted,  sparking  the  massive  riots:  “It 
yvas  the  one  time  that  really  challenged  my 
belief  that  a  jury-  yvould  do  the  right  thing.” 

In  1995,  hoyvever,  Deutsch  reached  the 
pinnacle  yvhen  Simpson  yvent  on  trial  for 
the  murders  of  his  ex-yy-ife,  Nicole,  and  Ron 
Goldman.  Because  of  the  heayy  media  at¬ 
tention  on  the  case,  Deutsch  became  more 
yy-ell  knoyyu,  and  people  yvould  recognize 
her  in  the  supermarket  and  at  parties.  She 
cited  an  incident  in  Honolulu  as  she  left  a 


hotel  yvhere  a  conference  yvas  being  held 
and  a  cab  driver  recognized  her  and 
ushered  her  into  his  car. 

In  the  end,  she  remains  unsure  if 
Simpson  committed  the  killings,  but 
believes  the  prosecution  did  not  prove  its 
case.  “He  yvasn’t  com-icted  because  the 
evidence  yvasn’t  there,”  she  says.  “The 
defense  yvas  fabulous.” 

Simpson  say-s  she  provided  the  “fairest 
reporting”  on  his  circus  of  a  trial.  “It  was  so 
fair,  I  went  out  of  my  yvay  to  contact  her  and 
tell  her. ...  She  is  the  only  reporter  yvho  has 
my  number,”  Simpson  tells  E^P.  “Linda  is 
really  the  only  person  in  the  media  I  yvould 
talk  to  because  she  doesn’t  change  my 
yy-ords,  and  yvill  put  it  in  conte.xt.” 

She  also  believes  Ito  got  a  bad  rap.  “He 
yvas  in  favor  of  television,  he  thought  people 
should  see  the  trial,  I  yvill 
never  fault  him  for  that,”  she 
says.  “Had  O.J.  been  convict¬ 
ed,  Ito  yvould  have  been  the 
hero  of  the  yvorld.  People 
didn’t  yvant  O.J.  acquitted. 
They  felt  he  yvas  guilty  .” 

Deutsch  adds  that  the 
Simpson  trial  “had  a  real 
polarizing  press  corps  — 
and  I  took  a  lot  of  heat  for 
not  taking  a  position.” 

Yale  Galanter,  Simpson’s 
current  attorney,  say-s  Deutsch 
“yvas  the  only  one  yvho  said 
later  that  she  did  not  believe 
they  proved  the  case.”  She  say-s 
she  has  spoken  yyith  Simpson 
three  or  four  times  a  year, 
usually  to  ask  for  comments 
on  updates  or  neyv  information,  such  as  his 
controversial  2006  book  If  I  Did  It.  Sbe 
even  receh  ed  a  surprise  phone  call  from 
him  last  Christmas. 

Since  the  Simpson  trial,  Deutsch  has 
continued  on  the  celebrity-  legal  beat,  cover¬ 
ing  the  courtroom  battles  of  Michael  Jack- 
son,  Robert  Blake,  Winona  Ryder,  and 
others,  as  yvell  as  any  other  interesting 
cases  —  such  as  the  paternity-  battle  over 
Anna  Nicole  Smith’s  baby.  “People  trust 
her,”  says  Harland  Braun,  a  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  prosecutor  and  local  defense  attomey 
yy-ho  briefly  represented  Blake  and  defend¬ 
ed  one  of  the  Rodney  King  officers.  “She 
understands  the  sy  stem  and  is  even-keeled.” 

Although  Deutsch  yvas  involved  in  an  AP 
book  about  the  Simpson  trial,  titled  Verdict, 
she  has  never  yy-ritten  a  lengthy  account  of 
any  of  the  cases.  She  says  she'll  start  yvork 
later  this  year  on  a  memoir  of  all  of  the 
major  trials  she  has  covered.  il 
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Students  go  to  town  on  makeover 


ZeelandNow 


Class  redesigns  weekly  and 
Web  site  for  Michigan  readers 


I  (Hla>  *s  I'ctp  Stories 


Z«rUnd  student 
dances  ht$  way  into 
DiMe>' hiring  pool 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  15  GRADUATE  JOURNALISM 

students  in  business  attire  flanked 
the  stage  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  McCormick  Tribune  Center  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  smiling  nervuusly  and  taking 
one  last  look  at  the  notecards  in  their 
hands.  It  was  showtime  once  again  for  the 
Media  Management  Project  Class  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  a  unique 
program  in  w'hich  a  real  new  spaper  hires 
the  class  to  research,  prototype,  test,  and 
create  a  product  in  10  intensive  weeks. 

In  the  audience  w^ere  e.\ecutives  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Daily  Herald, 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  and 
others  from  beyond  Chicagoland.  Media 
Management  program  leaders  Rich 
Gordon  and  Da\id  Nelson,  who  along  with 
adjunct  lecturer  Cynthia  Linton  had  kept 
the  class  on  track  for  the  last  academic 
quarter,  worked  the  audience.  Medill  Dean 
John  Lavine  slipped  into  a  back-row  seat. 

But  for  the  grad  students,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  the  audience  was  sitting 
on  the  aisle  of  the  third  row'.  Pete  Esser 
is  publisher  of  the  Holland  Sentinel,  2m 
18,345-circulation  Morris  Communications 
Co.  daily  in  western  Michigan.  He  gave  the 
class  its  task:  Improve  our  readership  and 
increase  our  revenue  in  the  quaint  town  of 
Zeeland,  population  5,805.  The  Holland 
paper  presently  hits  that  towm  with  a  week¬ 
ly  Zee/anrf  Sentinel  inserted  in  the  main 
paper,  and  a  total  market  coverage  product. 

Zeeland  challenged  the  grad  students’ 
first  impulse  to  design  something  really 
daring  and  digital,  project  co-coordinator 
Brad  Flora  said  after  the  presentation.  “We 
were  convinced  there  wasn’t  going  to  be  any 
print  at  all,”  the  New  Media  student  says. 

“It  was  going  to  be  Rotten  Tomatoes  meets 
Craigslist  meets  Flickr.” 

But  then  they  met  Zeelanders.  Matt 
Bigelow  tells  the  audience  that  in  their 
focus  groups  and  conversations  with  mer¬ 
chants,  students  heard  the  same  descrip¬ 
tions  repeatedly;  It’s  a  family  town,  close- 
knit,  conservative.  Christian.  “For  a  conser¬ 
vative  community  like  this,”  Bigelow  notes, 
“we  realized  we  wanted  to  be  innovative  but 
not  overwhelming.”  Zeeland  is  also  growing 


Left  out 
in  the  cold 


The  Zeelander  and  Zeeland  Now.  Below, 

Medill  grad  student  Faryl  Ury  interviews 
Holland  Sentinel  Publisher  Pete  Esser. 

up,  though,  and  feels  it  has  an  identity  “ 
apart  from  its  bigger  ne.xt-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  Holland. 

At  first  blush,  what  the  Medill  stu¬ 
dents  created  was  not  unlike  Morris’  I 
hyperlocal  Bluffion  Today  in  South  ■ 
Carolina.  But  for  Zeeland,  the  students  I 
propose  driving  a  free  home-delivered  I 
print  weekly  called  The  Zeelander  with  n 
staff-  and  reader-generated  content  on  11 
a  robust  Web  site  called  Zeeland  Now.  I 

The  Medill  students  devised  a  clever  I 
way  to  get  the  mostly  tech  un-savvy  I 
Zeelanders  —  the  great  majority’  of  ■ 

whom  still  use  dial-up  —  to  join  the  | 

online  community.  Some  newspapier 
Web  sites.  Flora  notes,  invite  readers  to 
create  a  blog,  something  that  would  stop 
Zeelanders  in  their  tracks.  Instead,  Zeeland 
Now  sets  out  “tasks,”  such  as  review  a 
movie,  or  interview  a  neighbor.  “To  say, 
‘Create  a  blog’  would  be  alienating  and 
unfamiliar,  but  ‘Write  a  movie  review',’  hey, 

I  can  do  that,”  Flora  says. 

Do  one  of  those  tasks,  and  the  site 
effectively  creates  a  blog,  with  the  user’s 
contributions  show’n  in  reverse  order  on 
the  side  of  the  page. 

Media  Management  classes  must  cost 
out  their  projects.  The  Zee/am/er  would 
replace  the  -weeVly  Zeeland  Sentinel,  and 
the  TMC  effort.  The  existing  products  are 
on  track  to  lose  $33,000  this  year,  the 
Medill  students  reported.  The  new  hyper¬ 
local  Web  and  weekly,  they  project,  would 
turn  profitable  in  its  second  year  —  with 
an  operating  profit  margin  of  18%  that 


would  grow  to  34%  by  the  third  year. 

Sentinel  Publisher  Esser  —  speaking 
after  Medill  students  repeated  their  presen¬ 
tation  for  Sentinel  and  Morris  corporate 
e.xecutives  at  the  newspaper  —  says  the 
class  “nailed”  the  look  2md  feel  of  products 
that  will  appeal  to  conservative  Zeeland. 

The  financials,  though,  were  a  little 
off,  Esser  thinks.  “They  didn’t  include  a 
lot  of  shared  costs  that  would  be  borne 
by  the  Sentinel”  he  says.  For  e.xample, 
the  class  didn’t  allocate  such  costs  as 
accounting  or  ad  production. 

But  overall,  the  publisher  was  impressed. 
The  Sentinel  and  Morris  will  take  some 
time  to  digest  the  findings,  he  says,  but  it 
sounds  as  if  there  may  be  a.  Zeelander  and 
Zeeland  Now  in  Zeeland,  Michigan's  fu¬ 
ture:  “I  think  down  the  road  w'e’ll  definitely 
be  looking  at  taking  parts  of  this  or  all  of  it 
and  seeing  if  we  can  make  it  work.”  [• 
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'Need  exists’ beyond  metros 


SNA  backs  new  ad  network 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  subject  of  a  national  ad- 
vertising  network  has  come  up 
before  during  board  meetings  of 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA), 
but  this  year  the  organization  decided  to 
finally  get  on  the  stick.  Along  with  10  of 
its  member  groups  (thus  far),  SNA  will 
launch  that  network  in  August. 

“We  have  a  great  stor>-  to  tell,”  says  SNA 
President  Nancy  Lane.  “The  metro  daily 
industrv-  is  struggling  and  we  sometimes 
get  lumped  into  that,  but  in  fact,  commu- 
nit>’  newspapers  in  most  cases  are  in 
growth  modes.  We  thought  to  ourselves, 
national  advertisers  are  looking  for  ways 
to  reach  deeper  into  communities. 

Metros  aren’t,  in  many  cases,  reaching 
deep  enough.” 

Currently  10  communit>’  newspaper 
groups,  including  a  subsidiar\’  of  SNA, 
have  opted  for  an  ownership  stake  in  the 
network,  pon\ing  up  a  total  of  SI  million. 
The  full  owTiers  are  ASP  Westw  ard, 
American  CommuniW  Newspapers, 
Communit}'  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 
(CNHI),  GateHouse  Media,  Schurz 
Communications,  Sun-Times  Media 
Group,  and  the  for-profit  subsidiary  of 
SNA,  Suburban  Newspapers.  There  are 
fractional  owmers  too:  Rust  Communica¬ 
tions,  Packet  Publications.  Recorder 
CommuniU'  New  spapers,  and  Holden 
Landmark  Corp. 

Owners  will  receive  special  benefits  as 
well,  including  lower 


print  and  online,  extended  the  imitation 
for  other  SNA  members  to  become 
owners.  Lane  stresses  it  will  sen  e  the 
entire  communiW  newspaper  industr>-, 
not  just  the  owners.  The  SNA  represents 
more  than  2,000  community’  newspapers 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  SNA  will  manage  the  day-to-day- 
operations  and  Mid-Atlantic  New-spaper 
Senices  Inc.  (MANSI),  a  dhision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  New  spaper  Association,  will 
sen  e  as  a  backshop  of  sorts,  handling  the 
databases,  billing,  and  ad  verifications. 

With  the  Newspaper  Ne.xt  report  push¬ 
ing  collaboration  and  the  Yahoo  newspa¬ 
per  alliance  at  hand,  members  of  SNA 
decided  it  w’as  time  to  start  fishing  for 
national  ad  dollars.  “It  really  got  to  the 
point  w  here  this  was  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  put  on  our  retreat  agen¬ 
da  in  January,”  says  Jack  Robb,  an  SNA 
board  member  and  VP  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  CNHI.  “Why  not  us?  We 
have  the  size,  we  have  the  resources,  w-e 
have  the  newspapers  to  put  it  together.” 

Based  on  the  acti\ity  of  retailers  like 
Home  Depot,  Kohl’s,  and  JC  Penney 
using  suburban  and  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  SNA  thinks  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  will  follow-  its  lead.  SNA  is  now- 
fielding  more  calls  from  such  advertisers 
as  L’Oreal.  Says  Lane,  “We  know-  the  need 
exists.”  The  network  w-ill  concentrate  on 
travel  and  other  traditional  categories 
such  as  financial  and  political. 

New  spaper  Ser\-ices  of  America  CEO 
Bob  Shamberg  is  intrigued  by  the 
prospect,  though  he  says  it  probably  w  on’t 
impact  the  NSA’s  buy-ing  habits:  “From 
our  perspective,  we  tend  to  buy  newspa¬ 
pers  as  they  are  distributed  on  a  very  local 
basis  by  ZIP  code.”  That  said,  Shamberg 
likes  the  reach  of  community-  papers.  “We 
think  suburban  new  spapers  are  valuable, 
and  our  sense  is  they  have  a  better¬ 
looking  future  of  retaining  readers  and 
purchasers  than  major  metros,”  he  adds. 

From  an  online  perspective,  Joanna 
O'Connell,  a  senior  media  planner  with 
Avenue  A/Razorfish,  thinks  the  netsvork 
has  potential,  especially  since  suburban 
new  spaper  sites  are  now-  “at  very-  diverse 
stages”  in  terms  of  development  and  stan¬ 
dardization.  “Given  that  it  is  in  the  early 
stages,  w  e  w  ould  w  ant  to  be  thoughtful  in 
our  suggestions  to  elients,”  O’Connell, 
w  hose  agency  represents  clients  including 
Apple,  Chase,  and  Best  Buy,  tells  E^P. 
“After  taking  an  initial  look  at  the  network, 
it  has  the  potential  to  reach  audiences 
across  various  local  markets."  S 


The  Pekin  (III.)  Daily  Tintes  newsroom, 
where  drunks  have  been  known  to  crash. 


Why  not  drop 
in  sometime? 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Sometimes  a  good  story  just 
falls  into  your  lap.  Or  pretty  dam 
close.  Just  ask  Rick  Wade,  editor 
of  the  evening  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 
Wade  w-as  one  of  just  three  people  in 
the  new-sroom  at  6  a,m.  one  day  in  May 
when  someone  thought  they  heard 
footsteps  coming  from  the  ceiling.  No 
sooner  had  that 
thought  regis¬ 
tered  w-hen  a  man 
came  crashing 
dow-n  through  the 
ceiling,  smashed 
onto  a  unoccu¬ 
pied  desk,  and 
landed  on  the 
floor  a  few-  feet 
from  Wade. 

“What  do  you  say  to  a  new-sroom 
crasher?  ‘Who  the  heck  are  you?’” 

Wade  said,  according  to  the  paper’s 
account.  The  man,  he  w-ould  leam,  w-as 
23-year-old  Charles  Wade  (no  relation 
to  the  editor).  According  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  police  report,  Charles  Wade  w-as 
unable  to  explain  how  or  why  he  got 
into  the  new-spaper  building. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  report  added, 
drink  was  involved.  The  Peoria  man 
w-as  charged  with  criminal  trespass. 

The  incident  provoked  some  mixed 
feelings  in  the  newsroom.  “The  only- 
time  anybody  calls  about  w-hat’s  going 
on  in  this  paper  is  when  a  drunk  falls 
through  the  ceiling,”  one  reporter 
groused  to  ES^P,  adding  quickly: 
“Unfortunately,  it  happened  while  I 
w-as  on  vacation,  so  I  missed  the  only- 
excitement  around  here.” 


Editor  Rick  Wade 
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Online  ad  revenue  going  from  phat  to  flat? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ONLINE  REVENUE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

is  on  the  rise,  isn’t  it?  Well,  yes,  but 
perhaps  not  fast  enough.  With  all 
the  emphasis  on  online  revenue,  it’s  disqui¬ 
eting  that  newspapers  are  losing  ad  share 
there  while  experiencing  slower  gro^\th. 

A  new  report  from  Borrell  Associates 
finds  that  while  newspapers  still  claim  the 
lion’s  share  of  online  local  advertising  (at 
35%),  online  pure-plav’s  —  think  Google, 
et  al.  —  are  drawing  near,  with  a  33.2% 
chunk  of  all  local  ad  spend  online.  News¬ 
papers,  over  a  two-year  period,  experienced 
a  loss  of  8.2  points  (see  page  56).  “It’s  likely 
to  slip  more  this  year,”  the  report  warns. 

Borrell  analj-sts  note  that  advertisers  are 
stepping  up  spending  online,  at  a  projected 
increase  of  31.6%  to  S7-5  billion.  Yet  as 
more  competitors  enter  the  fray,  traditional 
media  with  online  outlets  are  fighting  for  it. 
Many  newspaper  companies,  most  notably 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  have  signaled  that 
online  growth  is  decelerating. 

“It's  a  bad  thing,”  saj-s  Gordon  Borrell, 
CEO  of  Borrell  Associates,  about  the  loss  of 
share  and  slowdown  in  growth. 

What's  happening  is  this:  Online  adver¬ 
tising  still  is  often  tied  to  print  advertising. 


As  print  advertising  sinks,  it  pulls  online  ad 
growth  down  with  it.  Another  factor  that 
accounts  for  the  slippage  in  share  is  that 
newspapers  are  selling  banners  and  listings, 
revenue  that  is  quickly  drving  up.  The 
future  is  in  paid  search,  and  video. 

But  all  is  not  lost:  “It  would  be  worse  if 
they  weren’t  preparing 
i  for  it.  They  realized  this 


CEO,  Borrell  Associates 


a  year  ago,”  Borrell  adds. 

There  is  movement  with  companies  like 
Gannett,  which  purchased  the  local  search 
engine  Planet  Discover.  The  Washington 
Post  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  are  just 
two  of  the  many  papers  e.xperimenting  with 
online  video  advertising. 


“I’m  certain  they  will  at  least  hold  off 
significant  erosion,”  Borrell  sav's  about  the 
industry  at  large.  “They  have  made  plans 
to  plug  the  dike.” 

There  are  a  few  key  factors,  he  suggests, 
that  e.\ecutives  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  if  they  vv2mt  to  keep  increasing  online 
ad  revenue  at  a  fast  clip.  Borrell  is  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  newspapers  cleaving  online  divi¬ 
sions  —  especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
sales  team.  “It’s  a  no-brainer,”  he  savs.  “If 
you  want  to  affect  online  sales,  hire  people 
who  unless  they  sell  [online],  won’t  eat  ne.xt 
week.  Unfortunately,  eveiyone  wants  to  use 
their  print  staff  to  sell  online  advertising.” 

Frankly  in  this  view,  print-ad  salespeople 
need  to  concentrate  solely  on  getting  more 
ad  dollars  in  the  paper,  while  the  getting  is 
still  good.  They  don’t  need  the  e.xtra  diver¬ 
sion  of  trving  to  sell  online,  especially  when 
they  net  bigger  commissions  with  print. 

Newspapers  need  hungiy  online  salespeo¬ 
ple  —  and  thev-  aren’t  usually  coming  from 
the  ranks  of  the  print  newspapers,  Borrell 
notes.  He  suggests  raiding  cable  and  radio 
outfits.  “Newspaper  people  are  generally 
order-takers,”  he  sav’s.  "Radio  and  cable  sales¬ 
people  are  much  more  accustomed  to  cold¬ 
calling  and  selling  in  small  increments.”  11 


APME  dolls  up  its  coming  conference 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  wtant  you  at 
their  annual  conference  this  year  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  they’re  sending  some  prettv’  unique  ambassadors  to 
invite  you  along.  Meet  the  APME  Conference  Emissaries  — 
miniature  dolls,  also  known  as 
"mini-editors,”  who  are  being  mailed 
to  unsuspecting  managing  editors 
as  part  of  the  group’s  push  for 
attendance  at  the  annual  event. 

The  goal:  for  each  recipient  to 
write  about  and  photograph  the 
mini-editor  enjoving  the  local 
flavor  of  a  particular  city,  post  the 
doll’s  “experiences”  on  the  APME 
Web  site,  and  send  the  emis¬ 
saries  on  to  the  ne.xt  managing 
editor,  with  a  note  urging  them  to 

attend  the  conference.  Organizers  Wordy,  left,  Mojo 

hope  to  have  each  of  the  10  dolls  visit  ^  Max,  and  Andy,  right, 

no  fewer  than  eight  newspapers  before  afc  making  the  rounds. 


the  October  2007  gathering. 

“1  hope  it  will  attract  people  to  the 
Web  site  to  see  their  antics,”  saj’s  Adell 
Crowe,  a  USA  Today  editor  and  APME 
promoter,  “so  the  whole  membership  will 
be  attracted  to  the  site.”  Post¬ 
ings  so  far  have  included  2007 
Pulitzer  winner  Hank 
Klibanoff  of  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  writing 
about  his  visiting  emissary’,  “Wordy,”  dining  on 
chili  dogs  at  Atlanta’s  famed  Varsity  eatery,  and 
Bobbie  Jo  Buel  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson  introducing  doll  “Mojo  Max”  to  the 
southwest  custom  of  “chugging  Coronas” 
on  a  Friday  evening. 

“It  is  a  real  surprise,  because  we  haven’t 
told  people  who  is  on  the  list,”  say’s  APME 
President  Karen  Magnuson.  “We  wanted  to 
be  new  and  different.”  It  appears  they  have 
succeeded. 
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An  open-cmd-shnt  case 

Publisher  arrested  for  standing  ground 


“We’re  not  a  stereotypical  fluffy-wuffy  community  paper,” 
says  Alamance  News  Editor/Publisher  Thomas  E.  Boney  Jr. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HE  Alamance  News  is  a  6,500- 
circulation  weekly  dedicated 
to  extremely  local  news  out  of 
Alamance  County  in  central  North 
Carolina.  But  second-generation  owner 
Thomas  E.  Boney  Jr.  warns:  “We’re  not 
a  stereotypical  fluffV  -wufiy’  community’ 
paper.  We  take  a  pretty'  aggressive  stand 
on  public  records  and  open  meetings.” 

Boy  howdy. 

The  stuffed  shirts  of  the  Burlington- 
Alamance  Airport  Authority’,  w'ho  are 
mostly  bankers  and  lawyers  in  their  day 
jobs,  found  that  out  the  hard  yvay.  The 
big  issue  for  the  authority  at  its  May  29 
meeting  was  an  Sll  million  loan  to  buy 
some  nearby  property’  for  a  mysterious 
new'  business,  rumored  to  be  a  plant  that 
would  manufacture  engines  for  Honda’s 
new'  line  of  private  planes.  Rather  than 
discuss  the  loan  in  public,  authority’ 
members  —  w'hom  the  Alamance  Nexcs 
yvould  note  have  several  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  among  them  —  tried  to  go  into 
a  closed  session. 

They  yvouldn’t  give  editor/publisher 
Boney  a  good  reason  w'hy.  Or  any  reason, 
for  that  matter.  “I  read  from  meeting 
notification  requirements  of  the  city  and 
county’  open-meetings  laws,  and  they  just 
said.  A,  we’re  not  going  to  ansyver  any  of 
your  questions,  and  B,  w'e’re  not  going  to 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

rVERSI’TY,  AS  Be’tty  Barker 
Smith  of  The  Baxter  Bulletin  is 
fond  of  sajing,  “is  not  a  destina¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  journey.”  Then  again,  the  11,456- 
circulation  Bulletins  hometoyy’n  of 
Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  probably  isn’t  the 
first  destination  that  occurs  to  ambitious 
journalists  of  color.  While  the  Ozark 
vacation  spot  has  its  charms,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  make  up  a  scant  2.9% 
of  its  pxipulation. 

Yet  the  Gannett  Co.-ow’ned  Bulletin 
boasts  a  diverse  new'sroom  that  w'ould 
make  far  bigger  new-spapers  green  —  or 
black,  brown,  red,  and  yelloyv  —  w'ith  emy. 


discuss  it,”  he  recalls.  So  Boney  made  an 
announcement  of  his  ow'n:  “I  said,  ‘This  is 
not  a  legally  closed  meeting’  —  and  I  was 
not  leay’ing.” 

Authority'  members  called  sheriff's 
deputies,  w’ho  figured  pretty'  quickly  they’d 
better  call  in  the  sheriff  himself.  Alamance 
County  Sheriff  Terry’  Johnson  tried  to  talk 
Boney  into  leay'ing  —  but  ended  up  sound¬ 
ing  persuaded  by  the  newspaper  man. 
“He’s  got  a  valid  point  about  hay’ing  access 
to  public  meetings,”  Johnson  later  told  the 
Star-News  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 

But  a  sheriff’s  gotta  do  what  a  sheriff’s 
gotta  do.  Boney,  52,  was  arrested,  and 
charged  w'ith  misdemeanor  trespassing. 


This  year,  the  American  Society’  of  New's- 
paper  Editors  (ASNE)  named  the  Bulletin 
the  top  winner  in  its  inaugural  “Diversity' 
Pacesetter”  awards  for  the  newspaper’s  so- 
called  “diversity’  index.”  This  measurement 
compares  a  newsroom’s  percentage  of  mi¬ 
norities  to  the  piercentage  of  minorities  in  a 
paper’s  circulation  area,  with  a  score  of  100 
signifying  balance. 

With  a  newsroom  that  is  35.7%  minority’ 
in  nearly  all-w'hite  Mountain  Home,  the 
Bulletin  had  an  industiy  -high  diversity’  in¬ 
dex  of  1,231.  By  contrast,  daily  neyvspapers 
overall  have  an  index  of  41.2. 

So  how’  has  the  tiny  Bulletin  been  able  to 
succeed  in  diversifying  its  newsroom  yvhile 


Boney  didn’t  sound 
worried  about  the  outcome 
of  the  case  —  probably 
because  he’s  been  dovm 
this  road  a  couple  of  times 
before,  although  this  is  his 
first  arrest.  In  2000,  the 
Burlington  City  Council 
went  into  a  closed  meeting 
to  discuss  a  land  purchase  — 
sound  familiar?  —  and 
“literally  told  me  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  sue  us,”  Boney  says. 

So  he  did.  When  a  court 
gave  the  paper  75%  of  w'hat 
it  was  looking  for,  the  city’ 
council  figured  he’d  be 
satisfied.  They  figured  yvrong.  “To  their 
surprise,  w'e  appealed  to  get,  as  it  w’ere, 
that  25%  W’e  didn’t  get,”  he  says.  In  2002, 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  ruled 
the  Alamance  News  deserved  it  all. 

Has  the  city  council  learned  its  lesson? 
“Hope  springs  eternal,”  Boney  says  dryly, 
noting  that  at  a  meeting  the  day  after 
his  arrest  the  city  council  respectfully 
ansyvered  all  the  questions  he  asked. 

“We  often  joke  there’s  an  aw’ftil  lot  of  this 
public-meeting  y’iolation  going  on  in 
Alamance  County',”  Boney  laughs,  “but 
people  in  the  state  press  association  tell  us 
that’s  only  because  w  e’re  actually  going  to 
all  these  meetings.”  ® 


Reporter  Armando  Rios,  left,  works  with  a 
Bulletin  consultant  during  a  training  session. 


editors  at  big-city  papers  despair  of  ever 
reaching  parity’  w'ith  their  communities  of 
color?  Publisher  Smith  says  the  Bulletin 
emphasizes  cultural  differences  in  its 
editorial  staff  —  and  reaches  far  and  yvide 


Small  daily  leads  in  diversity 
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in  recruiting  outside  the  paper:  “We’ve 
crafted  a  culture  that  recognizes  diversity, 
and  celebrates  it.” 

There  are  formal  efforts  such  as  an  in- 
house  diversift-  committee,  and  outreach  to 
Arkansas  journalism  schools  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  journalists  of  color.  The  paper’s 
other  departments  embrace  the  same  view, 
she  adds:  “It’s  as  important  in  customer 
relations  as  it  is  in  the  news  columns.” 

On  a  less  positive  note,  Kandra  Branam, 
the  paper’s  managing  editor,  recently 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  she  harbored 
her  brother  while  he  was  on  the  lam,  and 
warned  him  as  police  were  circling  in 
on  him.  Branam,  43,  was  released  on  a 
85,000  bond  after 
turning  herself  in 
May  16.  She  was 
suspended  as 
managing  editor, 
and  Cheryl  Whitsitt 
was  named  acting 
managing  editor. 

According  to 
an  account  in  the 
Bulletin,  the  charges 
against  Branam  center  around  allegations 
that  the  journalist  helped  her  brother  — 
who  was  wanted  in  Colorado  —  elude 
authorities  as  he  stayed  at  her  house,  and 
after  he  was  arrested  under  a  false  identi¬ 
ty.  Police  say  the  fugitive,  Thomas  R. 

Wells,  was  wanted  for  failing  to  report  to 
a  correctional  program.  He  allegedly  was 
living  at  Branam’s  house  since  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Court  documents  allege  telephone 
records  show  she  called  her  brother’s 
cell  phone  after  police  visited  her  home. 
Ultimately,  he  was  arrested. 

Branam  attended  this  year’s  ASNE 
convention  to  accept  its  diversity  award.  [1 


Betty  Smith,  the 
Bulletin’s  publisher 


Photo  of  the  Month 

iumillie  HIS  BROKEH 


JOHN  MOORE,  GETTY  IMAGES,  MAY  27 

WITH  THE  “SURGE”  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN  IrAQ THIS  YEAR 
has  come  a  corresponding  escalation  in  casualties. 
Here,  Mary  McHugh  mourns  her  fiance,  Sgt.  James 
Regan,  at  Section  60  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
Memorial  Day.  Regan  was  killed  by  an  lED  explosion  in  Iraq 
in  February,  and  this  was  her  first  visit  to  his  grave  since  the 
funeral.  Section  60  is  the  newest  part  of  the  cemetery  and 
already  holds  hundreds  of  graves.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Black  and  white  and  read  all  over 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HEN  PHARMACEUTICAL  EXECU- 

tive  Glenn  R.  Chavis  retired  in 
2000,  he  devoted  himself  to 
finding  out  more  about  the  history’  of  his 
African-American  famUy  and  High  Point, 
N.C.,  its  home  for  generations.  He  says  he 
found  almost  nothing  at  the  city  library,  so 
he  decided  “to  educate  people  about  things 
that  happened  in  their  community  that 
they  know  nothing  about.” 

Since  then,  Chavis  has  reported  forgotten 
black  history  by  tapping  into  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  —stories  from  when 
segregation  e.xtended  even  to  the  news  in 


the  hometow'n  paper. 

Vox  the  High  Point 
Enterprise  earlier  this 
year,  he  wrote  a  daily 
column  taken  from  a 
feature  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s  labeled 
“News  of  Interest 
to  Colored  People.” 
Those  items  portrayed 
a  profoundly  segregated  High  Point,  with 
its  references  to  “Ossie  E.  Davis,  supervisor 
of  the  Department  of  Negro  Recreation,” 
and  accounts  of  the  May  1932  “Colored 


Schools  Field  Day  Competition,”  featuring 
the  “famous  31-piece  A&T  College  band.” 

Chavis,  who  writes  more  regularly  —  and 
in  what  he  calls  a  “smack-you-in-the-face 
style”  —  for  the  News  ^  Record  in  nearby 
Greensboro,  says  black  history  is  often 
hidden  in  the  old  news  accounts,  which 
might  reveal  race  by  whether  or  not  a  man 
is  referred  to  as  “Mr.”  He  explains:  “I’m 
looking  for  the  language  that  reporters  used 
at  the  time,  all  those  things  that  were  just 
a  part  of  the  South.” 

Enterprise  Editor  Thomas  L.  Blount  says 
the  columns  mining  the  old  “colored”  news 
were  popular  with  both  black  and  white 
readers:  “He  brought  out  some  things  that 
hadn’t  been  known  or  talked  about  since 
that  time.”  S 


Enterprise  Editor 
Thomas  L.  Blount 
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Churn,  churn,  churn:  Strategies  for  retention 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Circulation  may  be  taking  the 
Nestea  plunge,  but  there  is  some 
good  news  in  the  tea  leaves.  Churn 
—  or  the  percent  of  subscriber  turnover  — 
is  falling  at  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  That’s  crucial,  because  if  newspapers 
can’t  add  readers,  they  need  to  at  least 
hang  onto  the  ones  they  have. 

John  Murray,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  did  a  back-of-envelope  calcula¬ 
tion  from  the  March  2007  FAS-FAX  and 
found  that  stops  are  down  and  retention 
is  up.  “They  are  selling  fewer  orders, 
but  when  they  sell  them  they  are  making 
sure  they  count,”  he  says. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  in  this, 
explains  Jeff  Walsh,  director  of  audit 
compliance  at  ValueMags:  “A  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  right  now  are  cutting  off  high-risk 
channels,  like  door  crews,  telemarketers 
—  high-pressure  sales  that  have  a  high 
turn  rate.  The  ABC  scandals  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  showed  that  those  chan¬ 
nels  could  be  manipulated  more  easily.” 

Automatic  credit  or  debit  card  pay¬ 
ments  via  EZPay  is  another  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  hold  of  subscribers.  Gvins,  magazines, 
and  cable  companies  have  been  using  this 


mvt  ARI)  i 


method  of  payment  to  great 
effect  for  years. 

Mark  Henschen,  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  North 
County  Times  in  Escondi¬ 
do,  Calif.,  swears  by  it. 

When  he  first  arrived  at 
the  paper  11  years  ago, 
churn  was  at  134%.  “That 
level  is  horrible,”  he  says. 

“The  only  way  I  can  de¬ 
scribe  it  is  running  uphill 
at  a  90-degree  angle.  You 
are  never  going  to  get  up, 
but  your  legs  are  churning 
like  mad.” 

He  decided  then  and 
there  the  paper  was  going 
to  start  using  EZPay 
aggressively,  and  now 
churn  has  been  reduced 
to  about  49%.  An  impressive  72%  of 
his  home  subscribers  use  the  payment 
system. 

Henschen  enticed  readers  by  offering 
deep  discounts  exclusively  for  EZPay 
users.  After  several  months,  subscription 
rates  go  up.  Most  subscribers  stop  paying 
attention  after  a  six-month  period,  and 
that’s  when  the  cost  rises  (subscribers  are 


“Our  Biggest 
Reward  Ever!” 


Amt  yours  to  win 
*<mply  tor  being  an 
EZPaysHbscttber. 


The  Indianapolis 
Star’s  “Away  Game 
Giveaway"  promo 
for  subscribers 
who  use  EZPay 
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Study;  Web  surfers  still  reading  print 


Decreased 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Turns  out  newspaper  Web  site 
users  aren’t  above  getting  their 
fingers  inky’.  A  new  study  from 
the  Newspaper  National  Network 

(NNN)  conducted  by  ^ _ 

Scarborough  Re¬ 
search  found  that  a 
whopping  81%  of  all 
newspaper  Web  users 
have  also  read  the 
print  edition  within 
the  last  seven  days. 

“We  were  surprised 
how  high  the 
crossover  is,”  says 
NNN  President  and 
CEO  Jason  Klein. 

“When  you  go 
through  the  research, 
people  are  involved 


Crossover  readers’  time 
spent  on  print/Web 


with  both.”  The  survey  revealed  that 
readers  who  now  use  the  Web  are  main¬ 
taining,  or  in  some  cases,  increasing, 
the  combined  time  spent  with  the  two 
editions.  Fifty-two  percent  of  these 

_ ^  “crossovers”  said 

they  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  with 
the  two  products; 

35%  said  they  spent 
more  time.  Crossover 
readers  prefer  the 
print  edition  in  the 
morning  —  63%  read 
it  before  10  a.m.  Surf¬ 
ing  is  for  later:  46% 
access  an  online  paper 
in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  “It’s  a  whole 
new  deeply  involved 
segment,”  says  Klein. 


Don’t  know 

1% 


Source:  Newspaper  National  Network 


alerted  before 
the  change).  The 
paper  also  took 
advantage  of 
vacation  stops  by 
getting  restart 
dates  up  front. 

The  Indianapolis 
Star  cut  its  churn  to 
under  30%  thanks 
to  EZPay  and  other 
incentives.  “For  the 
last  three  years  we 
have  been  concen¬ 
trating  on  selling 
quality  orders,”  says 
Vice  President  of 
Circulation  Bryan  Sturgeon.  The  paper 
ties  EZPay  to  a  quarterly  rewards  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  customers  are  put  in  a 
drawing  for  the  chance  to  win  such  prizes 
as  shopping  sprees  or  a  trip  to  Boston 
to  see  the  Colts  play  the  New  England 
Patriots. 

“We  made  [EZPay]  a  priority,”  says 
Sturgeon.  “We  promote  it  in  outbound 
sales,  inbound  customer  service,  and 
direct  mail.”  Since  2003,  the  paper  has 
increased  the  number  of  subscribers  on 
EZPay  by  233%,  to  111,878. 

Dan  Schaub,  senior  vice  president  of 
circulation  at  The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 

Bee  —  which  in  tw’o  years  has  cut  its 
churn  from  64%  to  46%  —  suggests  that 
“putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  is” 
helped  tremendously.  Ov'er  the  last 
tw'o  years,  the  paper  shifted  20%  of  its 
circulation  budget  from  the  acquisition 
side  to  the  retention  side. 

The  paper  doesn’t  try  to  convert  all 
of  its  subscribers  to  EZPay,  but  instead 
targets  customers  who  are  a  bit  behind  in 
their  payments  rather  than  those  who 
mail  out  checks  every  month  like  clock¬ 
work.  Schaub  also  attributes  the  Bee's 
low  churn  to  its  popular  reader-rewards 
program. 

And  get  this:  Previously,  the  Bee  didn’t 
track  down  subscribers  who  failed  to  pay. 
Now,  Schaub  says,  “if  you  don’t  pay,  we 
find  you.  It’s  just  like  any  other  bill.”  [1 
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COLORADO 

Alex  Taylor 

Alex  Taylor  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand 
Junction.  Most  recently,  he  served  as 
vice  president  and  business  manager  at 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  Taylor 
started  his  newspaper  career  at  the  Daily 
Sentinel  in  2000  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter,  and  left  a  year  later.  From  there 
he  joined  the  Austin  American-Statesman,  where  he  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  assistant  metro  editor  before  transferring 
to  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  On  Jan.  1,  2008,  Taylor 
will  assume  the  title  of  publisher,  succeeding  George  Orbanek. 


Group  Inc.  King  most  recently  seiz  ed 
as  \ice  president  of  national  deliver}- 
operations  for  Source  InterLink,  a  sub- 
sidiaiy-  of  the  Chas.  Levy  Circulating  Co. 

1  M)  I  A  \  A 

Todd  F.  Schurz  has  been  appointed  chief 
executive  of  Schurz  Communications 
(w  hich  publishes  13  dailies  and  eight 
weeklies)  in  South  Bend.  He  has  served  as 
the  company’s  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  since  2005,  and  will  retain 
those  titles.  Schurz  succeeds  Franklin  D. 
Schurz  Jr.,  who  will  remain  the  company’s 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Greg  Fallon  has  been  named  sports  editor 
at  The  Star  Press  in  Muncie.  He  is 
promoted  from  assistant  sports  editor. 


KANSAS 

Jason  Probst  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  The  Hutchinson  Nexvs.  Probst  joined 
the  newspaper  in  2002  as  a  copy  editor 
and  paginator  and  has  also  served  as  a 
reporter. 

K  E  N  1  U  C  K  ^ 

Tony  Martinette  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Landmark  Communitv- 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  ShelbN-ville.  He  most 
recently  was  advertising  director  at  The 
Neu's  ^  Record  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Derek  Price  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Cullman  Times.  Price  most 
recently  served  as  editor  of  the  Times' 
sister  newspaper,  the  Herald-Banner 
in  Greenville,  Te.xas. 

C  A  L  1  E  O  R  M  A 
Brady  Rhoades  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa. 
Rhoades  most  recently  was  assistant 
managing  editor  for  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Newspapers,  which  includes  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  the  Pasadena 
Star  News,  and  the  Whittier  Daily  News. 

E  LORI  I)  A 

Andy  Kuppers  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  The  Ledger  in  Lakeland.  He 
most  recently  was  news  editor. 


ILLINOIS 

Tom  Tillman  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Lincoln  Courier.  He  is  promoted 
from  office  and  circulation  manager. 

Trevis  Mayfield  has  been  named  group 
publisher  for  Di.\on-based  Shaw  Newspa¬ 
pers’  non-suburban  operations.  Ma\-field 
previously  served  as  publisher  of  Shaw’s 
Sauk  Valley  Newspapers. 

Jack  Whisler  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/advertising  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  from  director  of  advertising 
sales.  He  succeeds  Ken  DePaola,  who  will 
now  focus  exclusively  on  his  duties  as 
president  of  Tribune  Media  Net. 

Kevin  King  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  distribution  for  Sun-Times  Media 


John  Shindlebower  has  been  named  general 
manager  and  editor  of  The  Spencer 

ILLINOIS 

Robert 

(Bob) 

Gremillion 

has  been  named 
executive  vice 
president  of  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing.  Gremillion  most  recently 
served  as  president,  publisher, 
and  CEO  of  the  Sun  Sentinel 
Co.  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


The  Decatur  Daily,  The 
Anniston  Star,  The 


Huntsville  Times,  and 
The  Birmingham  News 
are  among  the  top  win¬ 


ners  in  the  Alabama 
Press  Association’s 
Better  Newspaper 
Contest.  The  awards 
recognize  excellence  in 
areas  from  presswork 
to  humor  columns,  and 


will  be  presented  during 
a  ceremony  on  July  21. 

‘ASSOCIATIONS' 

The  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Association 


recently  recognized  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era  as  the  most  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  of 
its  size  for  the  third 
straight  year.  The  New 
Era  received  the  Sweep- 


stakes  Award  for  mid¬ 
sized  (35,000-49,999 
circ)  daily  newspapers 
after  its  staff  won  16 
awards,  including  nine 
first-place  honors, 
from  the  association. 
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Magnet  in  Taylors\ille.  He  has  sen  ed 
as  managing  editor  since  2003. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  L  S  E  T  T  S 
Wendall  Waters  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Waters  joins  the 
newspaper  from  its  sister  publication,  the 
Hamilton  Wenham  Chronicle,  where  she 
was  editor  for  tw'o  years.  Waters  succeeds 
Jane  Fosberry  Enos,  who  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Cape  Ann  Beacon. 

MICHIGAN 

Richard  A.  Ramhoff  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  and  group  vice  president 
of  Gannett ’s  Midwest  Group,  overseeing 
daily  newspaper  operations  in  mid- 
Michigan.  Ramhoff  most  recently  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Livingston  County 
Daily  Press  ^  Argus  in  Howell. 

Rich  Perlberg  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Livingston  County  Daily 
Press  Argus  in  Howell,  in  addition  to 
his  pre\’ious  role  as  executive  editor.  Grace 
Perry  has  been  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  She  also  will  continue  in  her  previous 
position  as  general  manager  of  four  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Oakland  Countv’:  the 
Milford  Times,  Northville  Record,  Novi 
News,  and  South  Lyon  Herald. 

Steve  Westphal  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Grand  Rapids  Press.  He 
is  promoted  from  advertising  director. 
Mike  Ply  has  been  named  director  of 
finance  and  administration  for  the  Press 
as  w  ell  as  Booth  Newspapers.  He  most 
recently  served  as  the  papers  chief  finan¬ 
cial  and  human  resources  executive,  and 
will  retain  that  title.  Julie  Price  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  sales  director. 
She  most  recently  was  display  advertising 
manager.  Paul  Keen  has  been  named 
interactive  media  manager.  Previously, 
he  was  classified  advertising  manager. 
Michelle  Covington  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager.  She  is 
promoted  from  call  center  manager. 

.M  I  N  N  E  S  ()  T  A 

Kent  Johnson  has  been  named  advertising 
director  at  the  St.  Cloud  Times.  Johnson 
previously  w'as  retail  advertising  manager 
for  The  Arizona  Republic. 

.M  1  S  S  I  S  S  I  P  P  I 

James  (Jim)  Gray  has  been  appointed 

publisher  of  the  New  Albany  Gazette. 

Gray  has  served  as  president  and  publish- 


NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


Marc  Schogol 

j  58,  Died  May  27 

REPORTER  EDITOR/COLUMNIST,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

N  September  1983,  Marc  Schogol  of  TkE 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  penned  a  frank,  stirring 
narrative  titled  “Till  Death  Do  Us  Part,”  in  which 
he  explained  to  readers  how'  he  and  his  wife  had 
i  learned  the  deepier  meaning  behind  their  wedding 
^  vows.  Then  the  Inquirers  assistant  sports  editor,  he 
I  detailed  his  condition  one  year  after  being  diagnosed 
with  chronic  myelogenous  leukemia. 

His  leukemia  went  into  remission  and  returned  — 
and  along  the  way,  Schogol  learned  just  how  precious 
I  that  time  could  be.  And  he  put  it  to  good  use  as  one  of  the  Inquirers  most  prolific  and 
utterly  reliable  staff  writers.  Between  1981  and  2006,  Schogol  wrote  more  than  6,000 
stories.  His  reports  turned  one  of  his  subjects,  a  local  pediatric  cancer  patient  named 
Alex  Scott  (who  hosted  a  lemonade  stand  to  raise  funds  for  cancer  research)  into 
a  national  stoiy:  Today,  a  foundation  named  for  her  hosts  more  than  8,000  stands. 

Originally  a  copy  boy  for  The  Associated  Press,  Schogol  w  as  a  reporter  for  Newsday 
in  Melville,  N.Y.,  before  he  joined  the  Inqu  irer  in  1974.  By  his  second  day  on  the  job,  he 
i  W'as  writing  Page  One  stories.  He  cdso  was  a  member  of  the  new-sroom  staff  that  won  a 
!  1980  Pulitzer  for  the  papers  coverage  of  the  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

I  Throughout  his  years  with  the  paper,  he  served  as  an  assistant  sports  editor,  assistant 
citv’  editor,  assistant  suburban  editor,  columnist,  and  national  and  political  writer  — 
and  his  colleagues  recalled  him  as  one  of  the  best  rewrite  men  in  the  business. 


DV 
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James  Deakin 

77,  Died  June  3 
POLITICAL  REPORTER,  ST.  LOUIS 
POSTDISPATCH 

There  are  some 
who  probably 
relished  being  on  Presi¬ 
dent  NLxon’s  “enemies” 
list,  but  ^\^lite  House 
reporter  James  Deakin 
likely  didn’t  think  much 
of  it.  He  simply  had  a 
knack  for  asking  hard 
questions. 

During  his  34-year 
career,  Deakin  covered 
the  White  House  through 
SLX  administrations 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  started  at 
the  paper  in  1947  as  a 
part-time  copy  boy,  and 
became  a  reporter  in 
1951.  After  writing  a 
series  of  stories  that 
revealed  financial  irregu¬ 
larities  at  the  St.  Louis 


Board  of  Education, 
Deakin  joined  the  paper’s 
Washington  bureau. 

He  incited  the  ire  of 
another  president  by 
writing  the  book  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  Credibility 
Gap,  and  continuing  with 
his  dogged  coverage. 

He  retired  in  1981,  and 
w  as  an  adjunct  professor 
of  journalism  at  George 
Washington  University 
until  1987. 

Earl  Ubell 

80,  Died  May  30 
SCIENCE/HEALTH  REPORTER, 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Earl  Ubell  was  an 
interpreter,  a  man 
who  made  perplexing, 
deeply  complicated  sci¬ 
ence  and  health  stories 
make  sense  to  lavinen. 

Armed  v\'ith  a  physics 
degree  and  solid,  no- 


nonsense  writing  skills, 
Ubell  caiA'ed  his  niche 
as  science  editor  at  the 
former  Neu.'  York  Herald 
Tribune  from  1953  until 
the  paper  closed  in  1966. 
During  that  time,  he 
interview  ed  Albert 
Einstein,  and  w  as  one 
of  tbe  early  chroniclers 
of  sex  researcher  Alfred 
Kinsey.  Also,  he  received 
the  Albert  Lasker  med¬ 
ical  journalism  award 
for  a  series  of  articles 
about  heart  attacks. 

Ubell  later  became  a 
science  reporter  and 
news  director  at  broad¬ 
cast  networks  in  New 
York  and  served  as 
health  editor  of  Parade 
magazine.  In  addition, 
he  wTote  several  books, 
including  the  1973 
adult-health  tome  Hok' 
to  Save  Your  Life. 


er  of  Lionheart  Newspapers  in  Kansas 
Citv’,  and  was  president/CEO  of  the 
Southwest  Iowa  Newspaper  Group. 

N  E  W  J  E  R  S  E  \ 

James  A.  Flachsenhaar  has  been  appointed 
e.xecutive  editor  of  the  Daily  Record  in 
Parsippany.  Flachsenhaar  most  recently 
served  as  executive  editor  of  the  Courier 
News  in  Bridgewater. 

N  E  W  M  E  \  I  C  () 

Eric  Fisher  has  been  named  managing 
editor  at  The  Daily  Times  in  Farmington. 
He  is  promoted  from  citv’  editor.  Cindy 
Cowan,  who  serves  as  director  of  produc¬ 
tion,  now  has  the  additional  title  of 
managing  editor  for  niche  publications. 

N  E  \\  ^  ()  R  K 

Nicholas  Ascheim  has  been  named  vice 
president/editorial  products  at  NT- 
Times.com.  He  has  served  as  director  of 
entertainment,  video,  and  audio  products 
for  NYTimes.com  since  2006.  EliOt  Pierce 
has  been  named  vice  president/operations 
and  strategv-  for  the  site.  Pierce  has  been 
director  of  product  management  and 
development  since  2006.  Before  that, 
he  w'as  a  senior  product  manager. 


Matt  Goldenberg  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  multimedia  for  The  New 
York  Sun.  Goldenberg  previously  worked 
for  Bloomberg  News,  where  he  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  for 
Bloomberg.com. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
John  C.  Huff  Jr.  has  been  named  editor  of 
tbe  Sun  Journal  in  New  Bern.  Previously, 
Huff  served  as  e.xecutive  editor  of  The 
Post  and  Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

He  succeeds  Mark  McKillop. 

Rudy  Coggins  bas  been  named  tbe  new- 
sports  editor  of  the  Gold.sboro  News- 
Argus.  Coggins  joined  the  staff  in  2000 
as  a  sportswriter.  He  succeeds  Steve  Roush, 
who  has  been  sports  editor  since  2005. 

O  H  I  O 

Diana  Block  has  been  appointed  co- 
publisber  of  The  Blade  of  Toledo  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Block  most 
recently  was  the  Post-Gazette’s  general 
manager. 

Andrea  Mathewson  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the./lArron  Beacon  Journal. 
She  most  recently  served  as  vice  presi¬ 


dent/production.  Alton  Brown  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  He  most  recently  was 
vice  president  of  advertising. 

RHODE  I  S  1.  A  N  D 
Rex  Stone  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
operations/engineering  at  The  Providence 
Journal.  He  most  recently  was  assistant 
director  of  operations  and  engineering. 

T  E  N  N  ESSE  E 
Andrew  Oppmann  bas  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Daily  News  Journal  in 
Murfreesboro,  and  has  been  named  vice 
president  for  audience  management  for 
The  Tennessean  in  Nashville.  He  succeeds 
Judi  Terzotis,  who  left  to  become  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  The  Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss. 

r  E  X  A  s 

Steve  Martaindale  bas  been  named  news 
editor  at  the  Fort  Bend  Herald  in 
Rosenberg.  Martaindale  previously  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Times  Guardian  in 
Canyon  Lake. 

VIRGINIA 

Amy  Magee  has  been  named  regional 
classified  advertising  manager  at  The 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  She  is 
promoted  from  real  estate  sales  manager. 

VV  1  S  C  O  N  S  I  N 

Eugenia  (Genia)  Lovett  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Post- 
Crescent  in  Appleton.  She  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Wausau  Daily  Herald.  Lovett  will 
continue  her  role  as  a  vice  president  in 
Gannett 's  Midwest  Newspaper  Group. 

MARYLAND 

Pat 

Richardson 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Carroll  County 
Times  in  Westminster.  She 
has  served  as  advertising 
director  for  Landmark  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  since  2004. 
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Do  you  want 

more  annual  revenue? 


“ , . .  H  e  have  hooked  over  $  I  million 

of  local  direct  revenue  in  annual  contracts...!  ” 

Tim  SoMe, 
General  Manai’er 
K R  IS  Comm  unications. 


■  . 

'\..We  are  approaching  $2  million  in  local  direct 

advertising  dollars  for  our  TV  station  thanks  to  you...  1 


John  J.  Condit, 
Local  Sales  Manager 
nillOTlJ. 


Do  you  want  it 


now? 


EDITORIAL 


lElUl  BHERMEIIT 

A  loopy  Justice  Dept,  lawsuit  over  Charleston’s  dailies  achieves 
the  near-impossible:  It’s  got  us  siding  with  a  JOA. 


Time  and  again  in  this  space, 
we’ve  shone  a  light  on  the  many 
cynical  manipulations  of  joint 
operating  agreements  (JOAs), 
and  cried  out,  “Where,  oh  where,  is  the 
Justice  Department  in  all  this?” 

Now  at  long  last  the  feds  have  inter¬ 
vened  in  a  JOA,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  wh>^ 
oh  why,  did  they  pick  this  of  all  cases? 

And  where,  oh  where,  are  their  brains? 

Our  taxpayer-financed  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  law\'ers  the  other  day  filed  19  pages 
of  stunningly  illogical  mush  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Charleston, 

W.Va.  —  and  managed  to 
prove  only  that  they 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
how  a  JOA  really  works. 

The  JOA  between  The 
Charleston  Gazette  and 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail 
is  one  of  the  oldest  still 
going.  It  was  created  12 
years  before  JOAs  were 
formally  given  antitrust  protection  in  the 
risibly  named  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  of  1970  (NPA). 

With  control  split  50/50  between  the 
family  owners  of  the  morning  Gazette  and 
the  eventual  owner  of  the  afternoon  Mail, 
Denver-based  MediaNews  Group,  this 
JOA  worked  to  “preserve”  the  second 
paper  about  as  well  as  they  usually  do: 
The  a.m.  paper  chugged  along  nicely, 
while  the  p.m.  daily  slowly  bled  to  death. 

Three  years  ago,  MediaNews  sold  the 
Daily  Mail  and  its  stake  in  the  JOA  to  the 
Gazette,  and  the  partners  completely 
rewrote  their  arrangement.  Now,  Media 
News  gets  a  management  fee  for  operat¬ 
ing  the  Mail,  and  the  papers  continue  to 
compete  editorially. 


If  this  sort  of  wholesale  reworking  of 
a  contract  supposedly  subject  to  public 
regulation  sounds  familiar,  it’s  because 
MediaNews  and  Gannett  Co.  pulled  off  a 
similar  stunt  in  Detroit  in  2005.  We  ar¬ 
gued  then  that  the  paper  should  be  forced 
to  justify  the  changes  in  public  hearings, 
but  the  Justice  Department,  as  usual, 
stood  by,  mum. 

Now,  the  Justice  lawyers  have  discov¬ 
ered  there’s  a  newspaper  monopoly  in 
Charleston.  They  demand  the  Daily  Mail 
sale  be  undone  —  and  that  the  papers  “re¬ 
store  the  former  competi¬ 
tion.”  What  competition 
are  they  talking  about? 
There  hasn’t  been  real 
daily  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  in  Charleston  since 
1958  —  because  that’s  the 
whole  point  of  JOAs. 

Perhaps  the  biggest 
laugh  evoked  by  this  joke 
of  a  lawsuit  is  the  claim 
that  the  NPA  exemption  applies  only  to 
JOAs  that  intend  to  keep  two  papers  go¬ 
ing.  Where  have  these  guys  been?  From 
the  Pulitzers  pajdng  the  Newhouses  not  to 
publish  in  St.  Louis  in  1984  to  the  shut¬ 
tering  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  planned  for 
next  New  Year’s  Eve,  JOAs  historically  are 
the  last  step  to  the  graveyard  for  second 
papers.  And  the  Justice  Department  did 
little  or  nothing  to  change  that. 

The  Justice  lawsuit  claims  it  stopped  a 
nefarious  plan  to  fold  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail.  Here’s  a  news  flash,  Washing¬ 
ton:  Sooner  or  later,  the  Daily  Mail  is 
shutting  down,  because  that’s  what 
happens  to  the  second  paper  in  a  JOA. 
Only  a  fool  —  or  a  Justice  Department 
lawver  —  cannot  see  that. 


Where  have 
these  guys  been? 
JOAs  usually  are 
the  last  step  to 
the  graveyard 
for  one  paper. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Life  at  9-6  kilobits  a  second 


As  ‘E&P’  increasingly  focuses  on  the  print/Web  conversion, 
a  look  back:  'How  you  charge  for  it?’  always  the  question 


IT  OCCURRED  TO  ME  RECENTLY  THAT  ROUGHLY  HALF  OF 

all  of  the  non-profile  features  that  we  have  published  in 
the  past  year  or  so  were  driven  by  newspapers  grappling 
with  how  to  shift  resources  and  emphasis  (if  not  all 
of  their  readers)  to  the  Web.  It  will  remain  our  prime 
mission,  here  and  on  our  Web  site,  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the 
history  of  newspapers  online,  we’re  proud  that  E^P  played  a 
formative  role,  something  I’m  reminded  of  each  spring  at  our 
Interactive  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  which  we  rightly  call  the 
oldest  in  the  business.  When  I  started  with  E^P  in  1999,  our  then- 


online  editor  Carl  Sullh  an  (now  at  News¬ 
week)  was  hailed  as  a  prime  force  in  spark¬ 
ing  more  pajjers  to  develop  their  own  Web 
sites.  Ever>’  year  we  counted  down  the 
number  of  daily  papers  that  still  did  not 
have  a  site,  going  from  1,000  to  300  to  one. 

Pondering  this,  I  wondered:  When  did 
E^P  first  write  about  something  called  the 
“Internet”  in  any  in-depth  way,  and  how'  did 
we  portray  it?  A  search  of  our  archives 
turned  up  the  1  answ'er.  Before  I  supply  the 
year,  take  a  guess. 

Turns  out  it  w'as  1993,  in  our  Oct.  9  issue. 
I  thought  you’d  enjoy  an  abridged  version 
of  w'hat  Jim  Rosenberg  —  still  working  here 
as  a  senior  editor  —  wrote  at  that  time.  The 
headline:  “Interactive  New'spapers  Proto¬ 
type  for  a  National  Info  Superhighw'ay?” 

Rosenberg  revealed: 

“With  links  to  more  users  and  informa¬ 
tion  sources  than  stand-alone  computer¬ 
ized  bulletin  boards  or  private  on-line 
information  services,  the  Internet  is  an 
attractive  vehicle  for  information  providers. 
...  A  possible  prototype  for  the  nations 
proposed  information  superhighway,  the 
Internet  is  managed  by  volunteers  and  has 
been  supported  by  a  public  subsidy  and 


funds  collected  from  connection  fees. 

“Originally,  the  worldwide  w'eb  of 
computer  connections  was  the  domain  of 
researchers  communicating  with  one  an¬ 


other,  accessing  databases  and  remotely 
sharing  supercomputer  resources.  But  as 
college  dormitories  and  office  desktops 
everywhere  sprouted  computers,  the 
Internet  became  an  increasingly  popular 
information  and  conversation  destination. 
Computer-savvy  users  of  this  expanding 
electronic  marketplace  for  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  an  attractive  market  for  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  capable  of  exploiting 
Internet  opportunities. 

“On  Sept.  2,  the  Middlesex  News  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  launched  an  informa¬ 
tion  service  for  computer  users  linked  to  the 


Internet.  Those  users  can  preview'  the  ne.xt 
day’s  headlines,  check  calendar  and  club 
listings,  look  up  movie  and  restaurant  re¬ 
views,  or  search  a  database  of  answers  to 
readers’  questions  on  various  subjects. 

“Working  with  Software  Tool  and  Die  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  the  36,000-circulation 
Harte-Hanks  daily  is  considering  other 
applications,  including  on-line  advertising 
and  reader  access  to  storv'  archives.  Internet 
users  can  reach  the  paper’s  information 
service  at  no  extra  charge  using  the  World, 
which  is  Software  Tool  and  Die’s  Internet 
access  site.  The  World  is  open  to  anyone 
anv-w’here  in  the  countrv'.  Once  connected, 
users  are  routed  to  the  information  service 
by  Gopher,  an  Internet  listing  system  that 
helps  users  navigate  to  a  desired  electronic 
destination. 

“Unlike  commercial  on-line  sv’stems,  the 
Internet  is  not  managed  by  a  single,  central 
computer.  Like  Software  Tool  and  Die, 
however,  those  private  systems  do  provide 
gatew’av's  into  the  Internet. 

‘'News  senior  reporter  Adam  Gaffin 
described  the  Internet  as  a  ‘real  difftise, 
anarchic  sj'stem’  that  ties  together  millions 
of  computers,  each  capable  of  serving  as  a 
repository’  of  information.  The  menu-based 
Gopher  provides  pointers  to  all  those  infor¬ 
mation  resources. 

“An  estimated  10  million  to  20  million 
users  worldwide  access  the  Internet,  and 
News  officials  said  its  circulation  area  w’est 
of  Boston  ‘has  one  of  the  world’s  highest 
concentrations  of  Internet  and  computer- 
netw'ork  users.’ 

“At  the  Middlesex  News, 
Gaffin  w'ondered  about 
the  future  of  new’spapers’ 
on-line  ventures,  citing  in 
particular  ‘the  interesting 
issue  of  how'  you  charge  for 
it.’  Noting  that  users  of  one 
commercial  service  ‘hate 
the  ads,’  he  asked  how- 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  ‘convert  all  those 
retail  ads  into  an  on-line  form’  to  help  pay 
for  their  electronic  services.  ‘On  the  other 
hand,’  he  commented,  ‘you  have  Rupert 
Murdoch.  He  sees  a  future  for  this.’ 

“Beyond  the  varietv’  of  its  information 
and  sources,  part  of  the  Internet’s  appeal 
is  its  low  cost  and  unstructured,  wide- 
open  access.  In  late  August,  Boston- 
based  Continental  Cablevision  Inc.  and 
Performance  Systems  International  Inc. 
announced  that  they  will  begin  linking 
personal-computer  users  to  the  Internet 
earlv  ne.Yt  vear.”  11 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


Rosenberg  wrote  of  a 
Massachusetts  paper 
that  was  providing 
some  content  online 
and  wondering  how 
to  make  it  profitable. 
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They  sui'vived  war  in  Iraq  and 


Lebanon  —  now  they  fare  a  different  mmemIw 
kind  ofehallenge  in  Moseow. 


TO  RUSSIA  WI 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  McClatchy’s  Tom  Lasseter,  who  had 
been  honored  for  his  reporting  in  Iraq, 
spent  most  of  December  2006  in  Lebanon 
covering  the  Shiite-Sunni  street  violence  there, 
one  of  his  top  competitors  was  Megan  Stack  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  She  had  been  in  Beirut  weeks 
longer,  knew  the  area  better,  had  drawn  wide  praise 
for  her  coverage  of  last  summer’s  Hezbollah/Israeli 
war  —  and  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  next  room 
at  the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  “She  did  terrific  work  in 


calls  next  to  each  other.” 

During  that  month  in  Lebanon,  the 
couple  mi.\ed  romantic  moments  over  hot 
chocolate  at  the  Paul  Cafe  with  covering 
street  battles  just  outside  their  hotel.  “I 
would  tr>’  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Tom  while  the 
militan.-  w^as  shooting  and  lobbing  bottles 
and  rocks,”  says  Stack.  “1  would  worrv’ 
about  myself,  and  worr\’  about  where  he  is.” 

Such  is  life  in  the  world  of  foreign  news 


Lebanon  all  last  year,”  Lasseter  recalls.  “So 
there  w'as  no  way  I  could  match  that  in  one 
month.  Her  reporting  was  ftirther  along.” 

Stack  also  happens  to  be  Lasseter  s 
girlfriend. 

That  made  for  some  interesting  run-ins 
as  the  duo,  friends  for  nearly  three  years  at 
the  time  and  a  couple  for  just  less  than  a 
year,  juggled  nightly  dinners  with  ri\'al 
new'sgathering  during  the  day.  “It  w  as  kind 
of  fim,”  Stack,  31,  recalls.  “It  w'as  nice  he 


W'as  right  ne.xt  door 
because  when  you  are 
not  together  and  you 
get  done  with  work,  you 
get  lonesome.” 

Lasseter,  al.so  31,  agrees, 
but  notes  they  took 
separate  rooms  at  the 
Beirut  hotel:  “You  don’t 
want  to  be  working  in  the 
same  room,  making  work 


May  2007  MOSCOW 
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January  2007  Giza 


July  2006  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska 


August  2006  Paris 


From  the  war-torn  streets  of  Baghdad  to  the  romantic  boulevards  of  Paris,  Megan  Stack  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Tom  Lasseter  of  McClatchy  have  seen  their  careers,  and  relationship,  blossom 
for  the  past  three  years  amid  rival  coverage,  long-distance  e-mails,  and  even  a  few  exploding  shells. 


LOVE 


coverage  and  combat  reporting,  which 
can  do  as  much  to  bring  two  people  togeth¬ 
er  as  they  can  to  tear  them  apart.  For  Stack 
and  Lasseter,  who  hooked  up  romantically 
in  February'  2006,  their  courtship  has 
had  to  survive  more  than  the  usual  stress. 
As  veteran  overseas  reporters  who  have 


covered  some  of  the  most  dangerous  beats 
during  the  past  few  years,  they  spent 
months  apart  with  just  a  text-messaging 
link,  watched  the  breakup  of  a  marriage 
(hers)  and  an  engagement  (his),  and  found 
ways  to  steal  moments  together  when 
they  are  in  the  same  place,  often  between 


February  2007  Jordan  Ri\^r,  Jordan 


February  2007  Sanaa,  Yemen 


March  2007  CAIRO 
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deadline  demands  —  and 
explosions. 

Happy  times  have  been 
shared,  too,  such  as  when  each 
won  an  Ov  erseas  Press  Club 
award  —  one  year  apart  —  for 
best  foreign  reporting. 

Think  When  Harry  Met 
Sally  meets  Platoon,  and  you’ll 
have  their  lives  for  the  past 
three-and-a-half  years.  Stack 
and  Lasseter  seem  to  be  sur¬ 
viving  modern  romance  and 
the  life-and-death  perils  of 
wartime  reporting.  “They  have 
been  great  together,  wonderful 
to  watch,”  says  Nancy  Youssef, 
a  former  McClatchy  Baghdad 
bureau  chief  who  worked  with 
Lasseter  there  from  2003  to 
2005.  “It  was  never  too  cutesy, 
it  was  nice  and  natural.” 

In  the  latest  chapter,  howev¬ 
er,  the  couple  appear  to  be  ^ 

putting  some  order  into  a  Latter 

relationship  that  has  found 
them  more  apart  than  together.  In  early 
June,  the  reporters  assumed  new  jobs 
in  their  news  outlets’  Moscow  bureaus, 
giving  them  their  first  shared  residence 
and  first  permanent  assignments  in  the 
same  city.  “We  wanted  to  get  out  some¬ 
where  where  bombs  are  not  falling,” 
Lasseter  quips  by  phone  in  late  May  as 
he  packed  up  belongings  from  a  storage 
shed  for  the  overseas  transfer. 

But  will  a  romance  that  survived 
thousands  of  miles  of  distance,  war-torn 
neighborhoods  from  Fallujah  to  Beirut, 
and  even  the  curiousity'  of  other  reporters 
continue  in  the  Kremlin?  This  mav  not 


at  far  right,  covers  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Fallujah  up  close  during  a  November  2004  embed. 


be  John  Reed  and  Louise  Bryant  in  Reds, 
but  if  they’re  lucky  it  will  have  a  happier 
ending. 

When  Tom  met  Megan 

Each  recalls  the  first  meeting  clearly:  in 
February’  2004  at  a  shuttle  bus  stop  in 
Baghdad,  awaiting  a  ride  to  the  airport 
for  a  flight  to  Amman,  Jordan.  Lasseter, 
then  a  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  re¬ 
porter  on  temporary  Iraq  duty,  was  finish¬ 
ing  a  three-month  stint  there  and  heading 
back  to  his  home  tow’n  of  Atlanta  for  time 
off.  Stack,  a  Times  reporter  since  2001, 
w'as  based  in  Cairo  but  had  hopscotched 


Megan  Stack  takes  notes  on  a  street  in  Chiam,  Lebanon,  during  one  of  several  stints  there. 


the  Middle  East  for  several  years.  This 
trip  would  take  her  to  Jerusalem  after  a 
Baghdad  assignment. 

Stack  noticed  he  was  carrying  a  copy  of 
Dante’s  Inferno  and  she  recalls,  “This 
struck  me  as  strange,  but  piqued  my 
interest.”  Also  of  note  was  the  Shiner  Bock 
Brewery  logo  worn  by  Lasseter ’s  travel 
partner,  a  Fort  Worth  photographer.  As  a 
former  Texas-based  scribe.  Stack  knew 
the  local  brew.  They  started  to  chat. 
Lasseter  recognized  that  he  had  seen  her 
before  during  a  raid  on  a  Fallujah  jail  — 
perhaps  foreshadowing  their  future  of 
shared  harrowing  events. 

“She  was  pretty,  she  seemed  very 
smart,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  socialize  a  whole 
lot  so  I  didn’t  say  much,  we  just  started 
chatting.  She  was  just  another  reporter. 
You  meet  people  at  airports  just  waiting.” 
But  Lasseter  had  a  girlfriend  back  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  a  lawyer  he  had  dated  for  three 
years;  Stack  was  engaged  to  a  journalist 
from  her  home  state  of  Connecticut.  “I 
wasn’t  even  thinking  of  [Tom]  romanti¬ 
cally,”  Stack  says  now.  “When  you  travel  a 
lot,  if  you  meet  another  American  re¬ 
porter,  it  is  a  social  connection.” 

They  ended  up  on  the  same  plane  to 
Amman  and  decided  to  dine  together 
that  night  on  Thai  food.  The  next  day. 
Stack  headed  for  Jerusalem,  Lasseter  to 
Atlanta.  “We  didn’t  keep  up  with  each 
other  at  all  after  that,”  he  says. 

During  the  next  few  months,  as  each 
roamed  the  Middle  East  for  new's.  Stack 
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says  they  “kept  bumping  into  each  other  in 
Iraq  or  Amman,  and  always  fell  into  long 
interesting  conversations.”  Lasseter 
welcomed  the  chance  to  chat  with  another 
Middle  East  reporter  about  things  other 
than  w'ar.  “I  talked  about  my  mom’s  tomato 
garden,  going  to  Braves  [baseball]  games; 
she  talked  about  missing  home  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,”  he  says.  “I  asked  what  the  Nile  w'as 
like,  the  p>Tamids.  If  she  had  kept  veering 
back  to  Iraq,  I  don’t  know  how  long  it 
would  have  gone  on.” 

One  key  connection  came  in  the  summer 
of  2004,  w’hen  both  were  assigned  to 
Baghdad.  He  came  to  the  Knight 
Bidder  bureau  at  the  Al  Hamra 
Hotel,  while  she  occupied  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  house  not  far  aw'ay. 

He  recalls  first  seeing  her  at  the 
hotel  pool  w'hen  he  w'ent  looking 
for  his  regular  chess  partner  one 
night.  Stack  says  “the  heat  w  as 
unreal”  that  summer,  and  the 
hotel’s  air  conditioning  seldom 
worked.  This  made  for  some 
sleepless  nights,  which  often 
found  the  two  talking  on  the 
phone  in  the  wee  hours. 

She  also  recalls  that  summer 
as  “a  pivotal  time  in  Iraq.  The 
securin’  situation  w'as  falling  apart 
quickly.”  Stack  remembers  filing 
one  story  about  an  especially 
“bloody  scene”  and  then  being 
unable  to  sleep  because  of  it.  “He 
W'as  someone  to  talk  to  about  it,” 
she  says.  “I  knew'  that  he  had  seen 
much  more  v’iolence  than  I  had, 
and  he  w  as  a  good  listener.” 

The  growing  war  tension  sent 
both  reporters  across  Iraq  to  hot 
spots  during  those  months: 

Lasseter  to  Najaf  and  Sadr  Cit>', 

Stack  to  Karbala  and  Nasiriyah. 

Text  messages  and  occasional  as  Lass 

phone  calls  kept  them  in  touch, 
but  most  nights  they  w'ere  back  in  their 
respective  Baghdad  digs,  except  when 
Lasseter  w’as  on  one  of  more  than  a  dozen 
embeds  he  w'orked  during  his  time  in  Iraq. 
One  respite  came  during  a  quiet  afternoon 
in  Baghdad,  w'hich  Stack  calls  their  “first 
platonic  date. ...  We  had  lunch  at  a  Kurdish 
restaurant,  bought  cigars  at  the  tobacco 
shop,  and  had  lemonade.”  They  walked 
around  tow-n,  usiting  13th-centur\’  build¬ 
ings  along  the  Tigris  River  and  a  bustling 
outdoor  market.  “It  was  the  last  really  good 
day  I  spent  in  Baghdad,”  Stack  says.  “After 
that,  eveiything  in  Iraq  fell  apart.” 

Neither  correspondent  will  offer  an 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  p>olicy  in  Iraq  or  the 


decision  to  go  to  w’ar,  but  both  openly 
describe  the  \'iolence  as  worsening  over 
time.  “It  is  far,  far  tougher  to  be  there  now’,” 
Lasseter  says.  “In  2003, 1  could  drive 
around  the  country’,  anv’where.  Now’  there 
are  parts  of  Baghdad  you  can’t  go  to.” 

Southern  boy,  Yankee  girl 

Although  they  met  in  the  Middle  East, 
their  backgrounds  are  about  as  American 
as  it  gets,  with  Lasseter  a  son  of  the  south 
and  Stack  hailing  from  the  Northeast. 

Born  in  Bilo.xi,  Miss.,  Lasseter  grew’  up 
in  Atlanta,  the  eldest  of  tw’o  children.  His 


Is  Stack  jumping  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  living  in  the  same 
as  Lasseter?  What  happens  when  and  if  he  scoops  her  on  a  : 


mother,  a  nurse,  and  father,  a  cabinet 
maker,  are  divorced  and  still  live  in  the 
south.  He  graduated  from  the  University’  of 
Georgia  in  1999,  and  last  fall  took  Stack  to 
the  school’s  homecoming  football  game. 

Lasseter  dove  right  into  newspapering 
with  his  first  job  at  the  Herald-Leader  in 
1999.  His  first  Iraq  tour  w’as  in  March 
2003  as  an  embed  with  the  101st  Airborne, 
one  of  some  50  Knight  Bidder  reporters 
w'ho  reported  on  the  invasion.  “I  had 
w  anted  to  cover  Afghanistan  in  early  2002 
w  hen  they  w’ere  sending  people  there,” 
he  recalls,  “and  they  said  they  w’ere  only 
sending  people  with  pre\ious  combat 
experience.” 


Partially  assuaged  with  a  short  Pentagon 
assignment  in  2002,  Lasseter  pushed  again 
W’hen  the  Iraq  preparations  began  in  2003, 
knowing  Knight  Bidder  w  as  staffing  its 
Iraq  team  with  reporters  from  within  the 
chain.  After  a  couple  of  tours  in  Iraq  that 
spring  and  summer,  covering  action  in 
Baghdad,  Fallujah,  and  Ramadi,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Lexington.  But  in  December 
2003,  Iraq  called  again,  and  Lasseter  went 
back.  A  few'  months  later,  The  Miami 
Herald,  still  a  Knight  Bidder  paper,  hired 
Lasseter  with  plans  to  move  him  to  Florida 

—  but  instead  sent  him  back  to  Iraq  in 
-  April  2004.  By  October  of  that 

year,  he  w’as  permanently  assigned 
to  the  Knight  Bidder  Baghdad 
bureau,  where  he  stayed  until 
last  summer. 

For  Stack,  the  daughter  of  a  week¬ 
ly  new  spaper  editor  and  a  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  copy  editor,  news- 
papering  came  early.  Stack  says  she 
learned  a  lot  from  her  mother, 

Kathleen,  w  ho  runs  the  Glastonbury 
(Conn.)  Citizen  in  her  hometow'n: 

“She  would  have  people  calling  up 
at  dinnertime  asking  her  not  to  run 
their  DUIs.  She  knew’  how  to  set  a 
high  bar  for  ethical  beha\ior.” 

A  1998  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University’,  Stack’s 
first  new  sroom  w  as  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Times  for  a  year.  She  then 
seized  in  several  AP  bureaus 
including  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  noticed  her 
w  ork  and  hired  her  as  Houston 
bureau  chief,  but  gave  her  the  first 
taste  of  overseas  duty’  during  the 
Afghanistan  w  ar.  After  a  brief  stint 
in  Houston  in  2002,  she  w  as  sent 
to  Jerusalem  t\\ice,  reporting  there 
^  w  hen  the  Iraq  invasion  took  place, 

ory?  Soon  after,  she  was  sent  to  w  ork 
from  Cairo,  covering  many  Iraq 
events  from  there  until  several  months  ago. 

War,  what  is  it  good  for? 

In  the  fall  of 2004,  both  Tom’s  and 
Megan’s  personal  lives  took  dramatic  turns 

—  w’ith  other  people.  She  got  married  in 
Connecticut,  w  hile  he  w’as  engaged  by  the 
end  of  the  year  to  his  Kentucky’  girlfriend. 
Lasseter  covered  the  staggering  \iolence  in 
Fallujah  that  November.  “I  don’t  think  I  even 
knew’  he  w  as  there,”  Stack  recalls.  “I  did  see  a 
series  he  wrote  that  I  thought  w’as  good  and 
e-mailed  him  to  tell  him.” 

Months  later,  the  pair  crossed  paths  again 
in  Amman,  as  he  was  traveling  from  Iraq  to 
Mexico  for  a  respite  and  she  was  returning  to  5 
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Stack  and  Lasseter,  finally  assigned  to  the  same 
city,  stroll  through  a  retail  strip  in  Moscow,  which 
each  will  cover  for  rival  news  outlets. 
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In  between  romantic 
encounters,  there 
were  still  wars  to 
cover.  Stack,  in  the 
white  shirt  in  the 
photo  at  left,  joins  a 
group  press  briefing 
inside  a  bunker  at  a 
U.N.  compound  in 
Naqoura,  Lebanon, 
during  the  Hezbollah/ 
Israeli  conflict  last 
year.  Lasseter,  below 
left,  is  suited  up  for 
potential  combat  as 
he  prepares  to  board 
a  Black  Hawk  helicop¬ 
ter  in  Tikrit,  Iraq,  in 
January  2005.  Below, 
Lasseter  shakes  hands 
with  former  Iraqi 
prime  minister 
Ibrahim  al-Jaafari 
at  the  end  of  a 
2005  interview. 


Cairo.  “I  had  not  really 
kept  up,  maybe  a  few  ^ 

e-mails,  and  dropped  ^ 

by  her  hotel  and  we 
for  long 
walk,”  says  Lasseter 
about  the  spring  2005 
meeting.  “I  wanted  to 
go  for  a  walk  because  : 
you  couldn’t  really  do 
that  in  Baghdad  any- 
more.”  When  Lasseter 

summer.  Stack  says 

they  had  “a  raucous  night  on  the  town” 
and  a  boat  ride  along  the  Nile  that  ended 
in  a  “seedy  casino.” 

As  2005  came  to  an  end,  each  received 
various  Middle  East  assignments.  “Both  of 
our  relationships  were  falling  apart,”  Stack 
says.  Lasseter  says  of  his  engagement,  “We 
had  grown  apart,  I  was  never  in  the  states.” 
By  January’  2006,  Stack  was  divorcing  and 
Lasseter ’s  engagement  had  ended. 

Then  two  things  happened  to  pave  the 
way  for  their  ultimate  get-together.  The 
L.A.  Times  moved  its  Baghdad  bureau 
from  a  private  house  to  the  Al  Hamra 
Hotel,  and  Stack  was  sent  there  again  in 
February  2006  as  the  insurgency  exploded. 
With  the  Times  bureau  just  one  floor  above 
Knight  Kidder’s,  they  were  closer  than  ever 
—  in  more  ways  than  one.  “Tom  and  I  were 
climbing  up  and  down  at  all  hours  of  the 


day  and  night.”  Stack  remembers  about 
their  encounters.  “Hanging  out  in  the 
spare  moments  between  reporting  trips 
and  writing.” 

While  the  intense  new's  demands  made 
for  many  overtime  hours,  the  pair  found 
ways  to  steal  moments  together.  “He  made 
the  move  on  me,”  Stack  says.  “I  wasn’t 
really  surprised.”  When  Lasseter  told  his 
Baghdad  colleagues  that  February'  that  his 
engagement  had  broken  up  a  month  earlier 
and  they  offered  condolences,  Nancy 
Youssef  recalls  him  saying,  “Don’t  worry, 
my  girlfriend  is  coming  here  next  week.” 

Free  time  here  and  there  was  spent 
playing  cards,  listening  to  music,  and 
smoking  sheeshas  (water  pipes),  according 
to  Stack.  Lasseter  says  the  few  true  “dates” 
they  shared  were  a  bit  surreal,  recalling 
the  neighboring  Sumerland  Hotel  where 


the  couple  walked  hand-in-hand  past 
blast  barriers  and  guards  with  AK-47s  to 
romantic  dinners  for  two. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  coupling  among 
journalists,  but  not  all  of  them  make  it,” 
says  Borzou  Daragahi,  a  well-respected 
Times  reporter  who  worked  in  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  bureau  from  2005  to  2007-  “The  stress 
of  the  w'ar  is  a  good  test  of  a  relationship.” 
Now  based  in  Iran,  Daragahi  recalls 
Lasseter  and  Stack  avoiding  the  “back¬ 
biting  and  gossip”  that  can  permeate  an 
overseas  location  with  so  many  reporters: 
“That  didn’t  seem  to  affect  them.  I  think 
they  wanted  to  give  themselves  the  space 
to  let  their  relationship  take  root.” 

Lasseter  admits  some  hesitancy  on  both 
sides  after  ending  serious  relationships, 
but  says  of  the  new  development,  “In  this 
dark,  tumultuous  time  in  my  life,  it  was  a 
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gcxlsend Lasseter  also  had  to  deal  with 
Knight  Kidder’s  planned  sale,  which  had 
been  announced  months  earlier.  “I  was 
really  worried  that  the  folks  who  would  buy 
us  would  shut  down  the  D.C.  operation.” 

Love  during  wartime 

Big  news  struck  their  lives  in  late 
February  2006  when  a  Shiite  shrine  in 
Samarra  was  bombed,  one  of  the  most 
serious  events  in  Iraq’s  civil  war.  The  attack 
launched  the  couple  into  a  three-day 
whirlwind  of  separate  coverage. 

Stack,  who  heard  about  the  early- 
morning  event  from  Daragahi,  immediately 
went  to  inform  Lasseter.  A  curfew  was 
imposed  on  Baghdad  —  and  Stack  and 
Lasseter  balanced  reporting  with  checks 
on  one  another.  “It  was  very  busy,  but  we 
would  check  in  on  each  other,  give  a  hug,” 
she  remembers.  During  that  month.  Stack 
turned  30,  but  dangers  and  work  demands 
made  any  birthday  celebration  impossible. 
She  recalls  Lasseter  taking  a  moment  to 
play  the  Beatles  song  “Birthday”  on  an  iPod 
speaker  for  her,  then  going  back  to  work. 

On  another  night,  after  a  long,  stressful 
day  of  violence  and  grim  reporting.  Stack 
says  Lasseter  broke  the  tension  by  teaching 
her  how  to  use  a  baseball  scorecard.  “In 
retrospect,  it  was  very  strange  because  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  was  going  on,”  she 
remembers.  “But  at  the  time,  it  was  nice  just 
to  focus  on  .something  else,  and  something 
that  reminded  both  of  us  of  a  calmer  place.” 

Spring  2006  found  the  couple  visiting  the 
U.S.  together  for  the  first  time,  with  stops 
in  Georgia  and  Connecticut  before  Lasseter 
returned  to  Baghdad  and  Stack  to  Cairo. 

After  the  U.S.  swing,  Lasseter  found 
himself  on  several  embeds.  He  says  he 
would  not  tell  Stack  about  any  close  calls  or 
fears  until  later.  “Tom  would  call  in  before 
he  went  out  on  any  embeds,”  recalls  Louise 
Roug,  a  veteran  Los  Angeles  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  who  spont  more  than  two  years 
in  the  Baghdad  bureau.  “She  would  worry, 
especially  if  she  didn’t  hear  from  him.  But 
she  understood  it  was  his  job.” 

Stack  says  she  got  in  the  habit  of  always 
saving  Lasseter’s  last  e-mail  or  text  message 
when  he  is  someplace  dangerous,  at  least 
until  she  sees  him  again:  “That  way,  if 
something  happens,  I  will  have  it.” 

The  dangers  increased  in  July  2006 
when  Stack  was  dispatched  to  Lebanon  to 
cover  the  Hezbollah/ Israeli  war.  “We  were 
covering  war  at  the  same  time  in  diflTerent 
places,”  Lasseter  says.  “For  the  first  time,  I 
had  to  worry  about  someone  else  —  after 
putting  my  family  in  that  same  px)sition.” 

Stack  recalls  when  the  pair  parted  at  the 


Cairo  airport,  him  returning  to  Iraq  for  an 
embed,  her  flying  off  to  Lebanon.  “I  had  a 
bad  feeling  that  something  was  going  to 
happ)en,”  she  says.  “We  were  both  tired  and 
just  sort  of  floated  off  to  our  separate  gates.” 

Text  messages  became  their  lifeline 
during  the  separation,  as  cell  phones  and 
regular  e-mail  were  difficult  to  utilize  in 
battle  zones.  “A  cell  phone  call  became 
almost  intimate,”  he  remembers,  but  fails  to 
recall  any  spiecific  conversations.  “She  was 
in  southern  Lebanon  where  the  worst  fight¬ 
ing  was,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  being  an 
embed,  hoping  we  don’t  both  get  blown  up.” 

Stack  says  it  was  one  of  several  times 
when  Lasseter  would  get  very  protective. 


whether  in  Baghdad  or,  more  often,  when 
she  was  near  combat  far  away.  “He  would 
say,  ‘If  you  get  to  a  px)int  you  can’t  work 
anymore,  you  have  to  get  out  of  there,’” 
she  recalls. 

In  Baghdad,  his  concern  would  spark 
face-to-face  arguments.  “Every  time  I  went 
out  [on  a  story]  he  would  harangue  me, 
‘Where  did  you  go?  Why  are  you  going?’ 
Worse  than  any  security  p)erson.  And  then  I 
would  do  it  to  him  ...  only  less.  We  really 
had  to  grapple  with  that,  a  constant  fear 
that  something  was  going  to  happ)en  to  the 
other  one.” 

Roug,  now  based  in  Lebanon  fiill  time, 
says  she  could  tell  that  all  of  this  added  to 
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Meanwhile,  back  home,  a  piece  by  Stack 
published  by  her  pap)er  on  June  6  was  gain¬ 
ing  wide  attention.  She  reflected  that  of  all 
“the  strange,  scary,  and  joyful  experiences 
of  the  past  years,  my  time  covering  Saudi 
Arabia  remains  among  the  most  jarring.” 
There  she  struggled  unhappily  “between  a 
lifetime  of  being  taught  to  respect  foreign 
cultures  and  the  realization  that  this  culture 
judged  me  a  lesser  being.”  It  made  her 
ponder  parallels  wth  South  Africa  during 
apartheid.  She  even  “kept  a  resentful 
mental  tally  of  the  Western  men,  especially 
fellow  reporters,  who  seemed  to  condone, 
even  relish,  the  relegation  of  women  in 
the  Arab  world.” 

As  for  the  future,  neither  one  is  talking 
marriage  —  at  least  not  publicly  —  but  both 
feel  confident  about  their  joint  career/ 
personal  decision.  Says  Lasseter:  “There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  we  would  be  doing  this 
lightly.”  Stack  agrees,  saying,  “It  doesn’t 
have  a  heaviness  of  a  relationship.  I  think 
we  will  be  together  for  a  while.  I  feel  like  we 
have  already  been  through  a  lot.  Now  we 
are  getting  sort  of  a  payoff.  We  have  never 
had  an  ordinary  time  of  it.”  ID 


would  be  there.  “This  is  not  the  first  time 
this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  in  a  foreign 
capital,”  Walcott  notes. 

When  describing  Lasseter,  he  adds,  “I 
don’t  think  there  has  been  a  better  corre¬ 
spondent.  Period.  Tom  needs  and  wants  a 
little  bit  of  a  break  from  combat.” 

Stack  points  out  that  each  of  their  beats 
will  be  slightly  difierent,  with  Lasseter  also 


the  couple’s  strain,  but  never  broke  their 
bond:  “Baghdad  was  a  difficult  place  to 
have  a  relationship.  When  you  [deal 
with]  embeds,  you  have  to  shut  down 
emotionally.” 

After  the  Israeli/Hezbollah  fighting 
subsided  in  July  2006,  the  pair  met  in 

—  I  Paris.  But  post-combat 
I  fatigue  set  in,  limiting 


reporting  on  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  and 
her  role  more  focused  on  Soviet  life.  “We 
both  will  just  have  to  be  understanding 
that  it  will  come  up,”  she  says  of  likely  rival 
assignments.  “We  will  deal  with  it.” 

Lasseter  agrees,  but  adds  bluntly,  “I  hope 
I  beat  her  every  time.” 

Arriving  in  Moscow  in  late  May,  the  pair 
spent  their  first  week  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment,  with  Stack  planning  to  take  over  the 
Times  Moscow  apartment  after  bureau 
chief  David  Holley’s 
departure  in  the  coming 
weeks.  Lasseter  was 
jumping  around  the 
region  on  an  undisclosed 
assignment. 

“I  feel  like  he  still 
hasn’t  gotten  here,  in  a 
way,”  Stack  said  on  June 
11,  noting  that  they  only 
spent  five  days  together 
before  Lasseter  departed 
for  a  three-week  trip.  “I 
know  a  few  people  but 
not  that  many,  and  I  am 
still  learning  Russian.” 

She  spends  about  five 
hours  a  day  in  an  individ¬ 
ual  langu^e  class  at 
Moscow  State  University, 
with  another  three  hours 
of  homework  each  night. 

But  before  Lasseter  left 
town,  the  couple  made 
the  most  of  it,  finding 
quiet  time  for  walks  and 
even  a  picnic,  along  with 
the  t>pical  new-home 
shopping  for  household 
items.  “We  had  to  get 
curtains,  plants,  drinking 
glasses,”  Stack  recalls 
about  a  trip  to  —  yes  — 

IKEA.  “The  usual 
things. 


the  relaxation.  “I  felt  almost  shell-shocked,  I 
would  jump  when  I  heard  noise,”  she  recalls. 
Lasseter  remembers  a  walk  they  took  across 
the  Seine,  wliich  sparked  an  argument: 

“She  wanted  to  watch  the  sunset  and  I  did¬ 
n’t  I  just  stormed  off".  I  wish  I  had  watched 
the  sunset,  I  will  never  get  that  back.” 

To  Russia  with  love 

Lasseter  left  Baghdad  for  good  by  August 
2006,  embarking  on  a  lengthy  break  and 
pursuing  plans  to  open  a  McClatchy  bureau 
in  India.  As  Lasseter  scouted  locations  in 
late  2006  there,  he  and  Stack  decided 
enough  was  enough  on  the  long-distance 
relationship,  and  pushed  to  be  in  the  same 
city.  “Our  lives  had  been  hotel  rooms  and 
cabs  for  three  years,”  he  adds,  noting  that 
the  duo  had  been  apart  for  his  last  two 
birthdays,  as  well  as  last  Thanksgiving. 
Stack  agrees,  declaring  “it  had  gotten  old, 
very  trying  to  maintain  a  long-distance 
relationship.” 

But  Times  editors  threw  a  wrench  into 
their  plans,  blocking  Stack  from  India.  The 
pair  refused  to  give  up,  brainstorming 
places  they  would  both  want  to  work,  and 
that  might  be  approved  by  both  news  out¬ 
lets.  “Moscow  is  a  place  we  had  talked 
about,”  Stack  says.  “We  both  liked  it  and  I 
had  always  had  an  interest  in  Russia.”  That 
interest  dates  back  to  Stack’s  childhood, 
when  her  parents  hosted  several  Ukrainian 
foreign  exchange  students  and  her  brother 
and  sister  spent  time  studying  Russian. 

By  early  2007,  McClatchy  and  the  Times 
had  agreed  and  the  pair  began  planning  to 
relocate,  with  some  apprehension  about 
sharing  similar  beats  —  and  likely  similar 
homes  —  while  maintaining  a  healthy 
rivaliy.  “That  is  an  issue  for  them  to  re¬ 
solve,”  says  McClatchy  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  John  Walcott.  “They  are  not  ‘some¬ 
time  competitors’  —  they  are  competitors.” 
Still,  Walcott  agreed  to  let  Lasseter  relocate 
with  knowledge  that  his  significant  other 


No  place  like  home  for  Megan  and  Tom  in  their  new  Moscow  digs. 
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I  -  “■  of  newspapers  shattering  the  perception  that  this  is  a  slow-moving  dinosaur  of 
an  industry  that  refuses  to  adapt  to  rising  needs  and  fresh  opportunities.  This  is 
never  a  “10  Best”  list,  thankfully,  but  rather  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  a  handful  of  news- 
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model  —  in  one  or  more  important  areas:  technology,  marketing,  reporting,  design,  online, 
photography,  community  awareness,  diversity,  advertising,  even  blogging  and  social 
networking.  As  usual,  we  found  much  to  like  across  the  country,  from  Tampa  Bay  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay.  So  keep  those  initiatives  and  innovations  coming!  —  Greg  Mitchell 


The  Sun  Herald 


A  YEAR  AGO,  WHEN  TUE  Su\  HeILALI) 

of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  shared  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  its  coverage  of  Hurricane 
Katrina,  the  newsroom  rightly  basked  in  the 
praise.  But  if  there  w'as  a  Pulitzer  for  circula¬ 
tion,  the  feistv'  daily  could  claim  that,  too. 

In  the  year-and-a-half  since  Katrina 
devastated  the  coastal  area,  destro\ing 
70,000  homes  and  businesses  in  its  circula- 
tion  zones,  the  Sun 
Herald  has  managed 
to  bounce  back  nearly 
to  pre-hurricane 
numbers  —  and 
ft  there  are  esti- 
mates  that 
continued 
growth  might 
push  home- 
deliver\-  and  rack  sales 


People  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  ;jn  Aug.  31,  2005,  check  out  a  copy  of  The  Sun  Herald  that  was  printed 
in  Columbus,  Ga.  The  paper’s  efforts  have  since  returned  circulation  nearly  to  pre-Katrina  levels. 
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even  higher  than  before.  The  I 
paper  also  boosted  readership  ! 
from  2.8  readers  per  copy  |  Hym 
before  Katrina  to  3.9  readers 
per  copy  today.  Bbi^ikn 

“The  potential  for  this  Mental  beaM 

market  in  five  to  10  years 
is  to  grow  even  more,”  says 
Circulation  Director  Gary  ! 

Raskett.  “There  is  major  I  Beautya 

development  taking  place.”  j  ^  ■  • 

When  the  hurricane  hit  ' 

in  August  2005,  the  Sun  1 1 

Herald s  daily  circulation  i 

was  45,658,  with  Sunday  | 

at  54,809-  Six  weeks  after  | 

Katrina,  when  the  paper  j 

began  charging  again  after  j  ^ 

giving  copies  away  for  j  3| 

free,  the  daily  circulation  |  ■ 

hovered  at  36,500,  accord-  — - 

ing  to  Raskett.  The  paper  Strong  empha 
also  experienced  the  loss  dueled  the  Soi 

of  35  of  its  165  delivery  routes,  while  adult 
carriers  dwindled  from  140  to  20.  About 
300  of  the  papers  1,000  newspaper  racks 


•^Wgeisliaek  g;-— - - 


Beau^  and  tile 


•mpmpewttnts 

firi 


Strong  emphasis  on  local  news  has 
fueled  the  Sun  Herald'%  relxiund. 


approached  non-subscribers  and  those  who 
had  relocated.  With  telemarketing  nearly 
nonexistent,  at  least  in  the  first  few  months, 
staffers  reached  out  to  residents  as  they 
returned  to  their  homes.  “Every  time  a  new' 
house  appears  or  power  is  turned  on,  we 
send  over  people,”  Raskett  adds. 

In  the  newsroom,  beats  have  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  around  life  after  the  disaster.  Tiner 
created  an  insurance  beat,  a  transportation 
beat,  and  increased  coverage  of  environmen¬ 
tal  and  health  issues.  The  paper  also  launched 
a  new  monthly  mj^azine  and  jobs  guide, 
whUe  publishing  two  Katrina-related  books 
that  sold  a  combined  60,000  copies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Publisher  Ricky  Mathews. 

All  of  the  efforts  have  brought  circulation 
to  almost  pre-2005  levels,  with  45,374  daily 
and  50,809  on  Sunday,  Raskett  says,  with 
25%  of  those  new  subscribers. 

—  Joe  Strupp 


i  were  destroyed. 

^  '  “We  had  a  dreadful 

i  situation,  so  everyone  was 
delivering  papers,”  Editor 
Stan  Tiner  recalls.  For  six 
f »  weeks,  the  Su/i//craZrf 
p  printed  82,000  copies 

t  .  JPr  g  each  day  and  distributed 

them  free.  “People  were 
I  bssdl  coming  out  of  food  lines 

^  set  the  paper,”  he  adds. 

'  I  Tiner  stresses  that  the 
objective  was  to  get  the 
news  out,  but  he  and 

ifg  y  --Mk  'J  Raskett  admit  it  turned 
^  into  a  great  marketing  tool. 

Tiner  adds,  “There  is  no 
5-  doubt  that  it  was  good  for 

wJfi:  rfff  the  newspaper.” 

iiSH  i  Hi  When  the  Sun  Herald 

- - i'll; :  ~  J  began  charging  again  in 

local  news  has  October  2005,  it  faced 
Id  s  rebound.  greatly  decreased  paid 
circulation.  Raskett  says  his  20-person 
staff  went  door-to-door  to  see  if  existing 
subscribers  were  still  in  their  homes.  Others 


The  Birmingham 

(Ala.)  News 

POUND  FOR  POUND,  NEWSPAPERS 

published  in  the  Sun  Belt  are 
among  the  best  in  the  nation.  In 
some  places,  especially  in  Florida,  one 
reason  for  this  is  because  the  competition 
is  so  good.  But  for  many,  it’s  a  matter  of 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
as  relentless  household  growth  in  their 
markets  buffer  the  industry’s  harsher 
realities. 

And  then  there’s  The  Birmingham  News 
in  Alabama  —  a  paper  that  keeps  getting 
better,  earning  a  Pulitzer  this  year  among 


2006 

2005 

2004 

2003 

The  Clerioa-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark  NI 

The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Times-Pkayune,  New  Orleans 

Houston  Chronicle 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Lexington  (K]r)  HeraU-Leader 

The  Hartford  ((^)  Courant 

The  Denver  Post 

Hews  t  Record,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Chattanooga  (lenn.)  Times  Free  Press 

The  BakersheU  Californian 

Columbia  Missourian 

Journal-World,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

ReHejos,  Artin(ton  Hei(hts,  III. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Belleville  (III.)  Hews-Democrat 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 

Centre  Daily  Times,  State  Collefe,  Pa. 

The  Patriot-Hews,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  Ft  Lauderdale 

Willamette  Week,  Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago  Reader 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  Mews 

Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  NJ. 

The  Island  Packet,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

Financial  Times,  New  Ybrk 

RedEye,  Chicafo 

HobksviHe  (Ind.)  Daily  Times 

The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 

The  Bulletin,  Bend,  Ore. 

four  Mom,  Davenport  Iowa 

La  Raza,  Chicago 

The  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette 
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The  Onion 

New  York  City 


The  Onion?  Hey,  don’t  laugh. 

Well,  actually,  do  laugh  —  because 
that’s  what  they  want. 

But  the  success  of  the  Onion,  the  week¬ 
ly  mix  of  outright  fake  news,  commentary, 
and  real  arts-and-entertainment  cover¬ 
age,  is  far  from  a  joke.  Promoting  itself  as 
“America’s  Finest  News  Source,”  the  witty 
chronicle  has  grown  from  a  small  student 
publication  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  a  major  circulation  and  advertising 
powerhouse,  equipped  with  a  formidable, 
user-friendly  Web  site  with  all  of  the 
modern  online  offerings  of  any  21st- 
century  newspaper. 

And  w'hat  other  new'spaper  can  boast  a 
60%  circulation  increase  in  just  three 
years,  especially  in  today’s  diminishing 
newspaper  market? 

Editor  in  Chief  Scott  Dikkers,  who  w'as 
with  the  paper  when  it 

S  launched  in  1988,  says 

/  s  that  smart  writing 
fU  )  always  has  to  come 
p  ^  first.  Then  there 
^  are  its  trademark 

r  W*  )  headlines,  including 
.  ^  y  gems  like  “Decency 
^  Accidentally  Bred 

Out  of  Human 
Race,”  “Buttery  Good¬ 
ness  Now  America’s 
Top  Domestic  Product”  and  the  classic 
“Clinton  Forced  to  Kneel  Before  Zod.” 

“I  think  people  get  enough  real  new's,” 
says  Dikkers  of  his  paper’s  slant.  He  notes 
a  distinct  difference  betw^een  Onion 
humor,  which  has  little  basis  in  real  news 
or  fact,  and  “The  Daily  Show”  (w  hich  the 
paper  undoubtedly  influenced)  and  SNL's 
“Weekend  Update.”  They  mostly  satirize 
actual  people  or  events. 

Many  cite  the  Manhattan-based 
Onion’s  Sept.  11,  2001,  coverage  as  a 
turning  point,  as  the  paper  w^as  the  first 
comedic  outlet  to  take  on  the  tragedy. 
That  approach  earned  discussion  of  a 
prize  by  one  Pulitzer  jury,  but  fell  short. 

“It  was  a  time  that  no  one  was  using 
humor,”  says  President  Sean  Mills,  w'ho 
joined  the  paper  that  year. 

After  2004,  when  the  Onion  had  a 
433,000  w'eekly  circulation,  the  free  tab 
grew  to  482,000  in  2005,  549,000  in 
2006,  and  today  tops  out  at  710,000. 
Along  the  w'ay,  the  publication  has 
expanded  to  publish  in  10  cities,  most 
recently  this  year  in  Washington,  D.C.  “It 


Reporter  Brett  Blackledge,  center,  reacts  to  the  Pulitzer  news  with,  from  left,  Editor  Tom  Scarritt, 
Publisher  Victor  Hanson  III,  Executive  Editor  Hunter  George,  and  State  Editor  Virginia  Martin. 

other  honors  w^hile  serving  a  city  that  Birmingham,  we  want  them  to  come  to  us 

continues  to  shrink.  first,”  Scarritt  says.  The  current  mantra  of 

“Birmingham  is  a  Rust  Belt,  steel-  “local,  local,  local,”  he  adds, 

making  city  that  follows  the  trends  of  a  “isn’t  something  we  had  to  l\\\  - 

Detroit  or  a  Cleveland,”  says  Assistant  rediscover.”  \\\\ 

Managing  Editor  Chuck  Close,  the  editor  At  the iVerc’s,  even  projects 

of  the  News  ambitious  ongoing  series  start  as  local  stories  —  and  \\  \  i  s 

“Birmingham  at  the  Crossroads.”  that’s  how'  it  w'on  the  2007  \\  1 1 M  | 

The  project  takes  an  unblinking  look  at  Pulitzer  for  investigative  \  1 1  = 

all  the  factors  holding  the  city  down  —  reporting.  Reporter  Brett  I  ^ 

among  them  racial  resentments,  blight,  a  Blackledge  e.xposed  corruption  \ 

broken  education  system,  and  a  simple  lack  and  nepotism  in  Alabama’s  two-  " 

of  trust.  The  News  devoted  one  article  to  year  college  system  that  extended  m 

show'  the  cit\'  fathers  that  into  the  Statehouse  —  w'here 

—  embarrassed  legislators 

ID  recentlv  tabled  a  resolution 

iCH 

)m  congratulating  the  paper 
on  its  prize. 

The  News  has  a  knack 
I  for  finding  and  clearly  ex- 
plaining  misdeeds  related 
to  such  local  concerns  as 
w'astefiil  sew'er  commission 
spending  or  money-losing 
municipal  bond  “swaps,” 
and  then  not  letting  go.  Its 
editorial  writers,  who  were 
'  Pulitzer  finalists  last  year, 
and  columnists  such  as  the 
I  often-biting  John  Archibald 
.  j  get  their  shots  in,  too. 

;  I  “The  City  Council,  the 

(  counU',  the  Water  Commis¬ 
sion  are  all  fodder  for  the 
News”  saj’s  Dennis  Jones, 
a  journalism  professor  at 
Samford  Universitj-  in 
Birmingham.  Jones,  who  has  been  picking 
up  the  News  for  15  years,  adds,  “It’s  an 
excellent  paper.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Alabama  jconc 
-  WIw’jNo.!] 


^^inninglmm  Nrais 


WHICH  WAY 
FOKWARD? 
I  i  1 1 


Contracts 
to  cut  grass 
cost  countv 


IraqnmrrmKT 

nprnsniihplra 


The  News'  “Birmingham  at  the 
Crossroads”  series  began  March  11, 
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Opposites  attract. 
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The  Onion 
has  taken 
its  comedic 
print  content 
to  the  next 
level,  with 
a  Web  site 
that  currently 
draws  some 
4  million 
unique 
visitors 
per  month. 


*  0  the  ONION 

Dog  Breeders  Issue  Massive  Recall  Of  ’07  Pugs 


the  ONION 


MySpace  Outage  Leaves 


Supreme  Court  .  . 

Reaches  Landmark  Millions  Friendless 
It  Depends'  Ruling  glgfgi 


NOTION  MOBILIZES  FOR 
BEAUTIFUL  WEEKEND 


works  to  expand  to  three  later  this  year. 

The  paper  also  has  Web  deals  with  CNN 
and  Slate.  CNN  posts  at  least  one  Onion 
stor\’  per  w'eek  online,  and  links  to  others. 
The  Slate  agreement  is  a  straight  cross¬ 
promotion  of  Web  sites.  And  that’s  no  joke. 

—  Joe  Strupp 


The  Web  site,  which  launched  in  1996, 
has  posted  the  daily  “Onion  Radio  News” 
reports  since  2001,  w'hich  also  are  available 
as  podcasts  via  iTunes  and  some  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Its  Web  videos  appeared  in  March  as 
the  Onion  News  Network,  w'hich  provides 
two  reports  each  week.  Plans  are  in  the 


felt  like  a  great  city  for  us  to  get  into,  espe¬ 
cially  since  we  are  the  paper  of  record  for 
the  nation’s  capital,”  quips  Mills.  Partner¬ 
ing  with  The  Washington  Post  —  which 
prints  the  Onion  there  —  didn’t  hurt  either, 
says  Mills,  who  adds  the  Post  also  handles 
all  local  advertising. 


The  Roanoke  iva.)  Times 


I  That  day,  the  paper  decided  to  run 
I  the  killer’s  picture  inside. 

[Publisher  Debbie  Meade  attributes 
the  quick,  sure-footed  action  to  the 
fact  that  svTiergv’-wise,  the  Roanoke 
Times  has  been  ahead  of  the  pack 
for  some  time  now.  Its  online  and 
II  new’spaper  divisions  were  merged 
=  about  seven  years  ago,  way  before  it 
was  in  vogue.  “Innovation  is  part  of 
our  historv,”  she  says. 

Daily  circulation  is  up,  too.  The  latest 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  report  ending 
in  March  reveals  that  Monday-through- 
Friday  had  gained  2.5%  from  the  previous 
year.  Circulation  Director  Kathy  Gravely 
attributes  the  rise  to  the  push  to  get 
— — — rrr-  subscribers  on  EZPay. 

Hit  might  be  construed  as 
unfortunate  timing  that  one 
month  before  the  massacre, 
the  paper  pulled  an  online 
database  of  state  residents 
licensed  to  cany  concealed 
weapons  after  negative  reac¬ 
tion  from  readers.  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Dan  Radmacher 
says  they  took  down  the  infor¬ 
mation  when  they  realized  the 
list  included  law  enforcement 
officials  and  domestic  violence 
victims.  In  the  wake  of  the 
shootings,  the  editorial  page 
continues  to  support  the  gun 
ban  at  the  Virginia  Tech  cam¬ 
pus,  despite  some  loud  local 
criticism.  —  Jennifer  Saba 


TirAK 


issued  online  during  its 
e.xtensive  coverage.  The 
staff  took  as  much  care 
throughout  the  week, 
carrying  anvwhere  from 
12-  to  20-page  sections 
about  the  massacre. 

Tarrant  says  w'hen  she 
first  visited  the  campus  after  the  shootings, 
she  noticed  all  the  new  spaper  racks 
surrounding  the  campus  of  Virginia  Tech. 

It  informed  the  paper’s  choice  of  Page  One 
photos.  “I  w'as  just  trving  to  imagine,  what  if 
there  was  a  box  out  there  and  there  w'as  a  big 
picture  of  [the  shooter]?”  adds  the  editor. 


WHEN  A  CRAZED  YOUTH  UN- 

leashed  a  torrent  of  gunfire  on 
April  16,  killing  more  than  30 
and  injuring  scores  of  people  on  the  Virginia 
Tech  campus.  The  Roanoke  Times  realized  it 
was  an  event  of  national  importance.  But  it 
knew  the  community’  depended  on  the  local 
paper  for  up-to-the-minute,  sobering  insight. 

The  paper  immediately  jumped  on  the 
story  by  using  its  Web  site  to  disseminate 
images  and  information  blog-style  about  the 
shootings  from  the  time  the  news  broke  that 
two  people  were  found  dead  on  the  campus 
that  morning.  “Our  initial  reaction  w'as  to 
get  as  much  online  as  possible,  since  it  was 
going  to  be  a  deve  loping  story 
with  lots  of  tentac  les,”  recalls 
Carole  Tarrant,  who  was 
named  editor  in  mid-May. 

Roanoke  Times  staff  photos 
showing  bleeding  students 
being  carried  out  of  buildings 
or  to  w'aiting  ambulances 
appeared  on  front  pages  and 
the  top  of  Web  sites  at  The 
New  York  Times  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  news  outlets. 

When  a  big  story’  breaks,  it’s 
tempting  to  take  a  highly  re¬ 
active  approach;  Post  first, 
correct  later.  “I  kept  caution¬ 
ing  people  that  it  wasn’t  about 
being  first,  it  was  about  being 
right,”  Tarrant  say’s,  adding 
that  no  corrections  were 


Roanoke  Times  photographer  Alan  Kim's  image  of  law  enforcement  officers 
carrying  injured  student  Kevin  Sterne  ran  on  front  pages  nationally  on  April  17. 
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St.  Petersburg  (Fia.) 

Newspapers  add  and  upgrade 

equipment  and  sv'stems  all  the  time, 
their  most  ambitious  initiatives 


Times 


I  equipment  and  sv'stems  all  the  time, 
.X.  ^  their  most  ambitious  initiatives 
generally  coinciding  with  facility  construc¬ 
tion  or  expansion.  But  even  w'hen  business 
slumped  and  buying  slowed  after  2000, 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  invested  in 

everything  from  from  ends  to _ 

the  back-shop.  It  didn’t  get 

new’  offices  or  plant,  but  had  T  Tlj[r 

a  new'  publisher  and  mission 

for  operations,  say's  Opera- 

tions  Director  Ben  Hayes.  I  ^  '  J  I 

With  many  legacy  sy’stems 
and  in-house  solutions,  MnAg  ,, 

“technology  had  passed  us  PfflWyl  J 

by,”  says  Joe  DeLuca,  opera- 
tions  chief  before  his  appoint-  raTiO 
ment  as  Tampa  publisher.  tSiSMlM 

“We  needed  to  rebuild  our 
infrastructure  to  support 
a  new’  business  model.  We  •< 

basically  have  gotten  there.”  The  free  tbt  is 

Both  Hartford  Courant 
imports.  Publisher  Marty'  Petty  and  DeLuca 
credit  those  already  on  staff  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  comprehensive  changes.  After  Petty’ 
arrived  in  2000,  a  five-year  plan  addressed 
the  paper’s  revenue  sy’stems  first,  “in  a  very 
orderly,  methodical  way,”  she  says,  before 
implementing  new’  editorial  sy’stems.  She 
acknow  ledges  that  the  plan  benefited  from 
an  earlier  wait-and-see  attitude  tow’ard 
technology  developments. 

A  deadline-through-delivery’  operations 
study  led  to  customer-oriented,  streamlined 
changes  every’W’here:  ad  and  ad-tracking 
sy’stems,  automated  “smart-belt”  cart 
loading,  pagination,  platesetting,  output 
management,  press  presetting,  and  now  a 
focus  on  new’  media. 

Besides  web  reduction,  the  presses  now’ 
have  AC  shaftless  drives  and  new  inkers, 
dampeners,  and  controls.  That  and  other 
w  ork  should  keep  the  Goss  Metroliners 
running  another  20  years,  Hayes  says. 

Beyond  the  redesigned  Times  (tw’ice  an 
International  Color  Quality’  Club  member), 
tampabay.com  improved,  the  free  tbt  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  Web  and  five-day  distribution, 
and  a  direct-mail  dinsion  opened. 

So  many  projects  “w’ere  overlapping  or 
concurrent,”  DeLuca  say’s,  and  production 
could  not  be  interrupted.  Progress  required 
“a  gradual  change  in  the  mindset”  of  some 
managers,  Hayes  say’s,  adding  that  w’hile 
there  w  as  some  strain,  a  stronger,  more 
skilled  management  team  resulted. 

All  the  execs  put  personnel  ahead  of  the 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


technology’,  citing  team-  ^ Ji  StR 
w’ork,  talent,  and  good  =  0^ 

vendor  relations  despite  \ 
w’hat  Petty’ calls  “extremely  M  ? 

high  standards”  for  suppli-  W  'I  M  ^ 
ers.  Every  area  now  requires  vJ  ^=== 
multimedia  skills,  and  there  are  J 

_  more  opportuni- 

M-yi  ties  and  value  attached 

to  cross-training. 

U  At  a  paper  w’here 

^  __  m  2^^  weekday  circ  has 

steadied  and  Sunday’s 

— i  »  are  up  for  a  second  year, 

STJirJS  S  “We  have  no  circulation 

TTV^  S  department,”  Petty 

''*"’“*2  «  say’s.  Re-imagining  the 

En  new’spaper  from  scratch, 

V  managers  created  an 

“audience-development 
department,”  handing 
•a  Miu  over  administration  to 

bw  a  five-day  paper  finance,  and  the  field 
component  to  opera¬ 
tions.  “Resources  are  better  aligned”  and 
the  more  efficient  structure  can  move 


IfstRTIMK 
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The  free  tbt  is  now  a  five-day  paper 


I  •  more  swiftly.  Petty’  adds. 

•  Meanwhile,  new’s  production 
^  became  a  page-management 
n  desk,  and  the  marketing  depart- 
'f  ment  and  circulation’s  consumer 
marketing  merged,  using  brand 
I  managers  for  the  Times,  tbt,  and 
an  events  unit.  In  the  fall.  Times 
Publishing  will  launch  a  home  and 
design  magazine.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Eagle-Gazette 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  pop.  35,335,  won’t 
ever  be  confused  with  Manhattan. 
Columbus  is  the  nearest  big  city’, 
about  35  minutes  aw’ay.  Go  north,  says 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  Publisher  Rick 
Szabrak,  and  you’re  in  new  suburbia.  Go 
south,  and  you’re  in  farmland. 

So  w’hen  Managing  Editor  Antoinette 
Taylor-Thomas  is  inter\’iew’ing  any  young 
person  —  especially  a  candidate  of  color  — 
she  stays  “blatantly  honest”  about  homey 
Lancaster,  w  here  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
make  up  just  5.3%  of  the  community’.  “If 


JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE 

THE  CtTV  UNIV£«SITV  0^  NEW  V0«K 

OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


AWARD  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REPORTING 

PRINT  AND  ONLINE  |OURNALISTS  WHOSE  REPORTING  INEORMS  AND  ENHANCES  THE  PUBLIC  S 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  ISSUES  RELATED  TO  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  IN  AMERICA  ARE  HONORED 
ANNUALLY  BY  JOHN  |AY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  THROUGH  THE  CENTER  ON  MEDIA 
CRIME  AND  JUSTICE'S  AWARD  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REPORTING. 

$1,000  AWARDS 

TWO  CATEGORIES:  SINGLE  ENTRY.  AND  SERIES.  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  ORONLINE  NEWS  OUTLET. 
WORKMUST  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  U  S.  BETWEEN  SEPTEMBER  1. 2006  AN D  AUGUST  31.2007 

DEADLINE:  SEPTEMBER  5,  2007 

THE  CENTER  ON  MEDIA  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  PROMOTES  AND  ENCOURAGES  QJJALITY  IN-DEPTH 
REPORTING  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE.  AND  BRINGS  JOURNALISTS  TOGETHER  WITH  SCHOLARS  AND 
PRACTITIONERS  TO  HELP  BROADEN  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  TRENDS.  PROBLEMS  AND 
ISSUES  RELATING  TO  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  IN  21ST  CENTURY  SOCIETY.  THE  AWARD  WILL  BE  PRESENTED 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  HARRY  F.  GUGGENHEIM  ANNUAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  CRIME  IN 
AMERICA  IN  EARLY  DECEMBER 2007. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  LEADER  IN  EDUCATING  FOR  JUSTICE.  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  APPROACHES  JUSTICE  AS  AN  APPLIED  ART  AND 
SCIENCE  IN  SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY  AND  AS  AN  ONGOING  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN  DESIRES  FOR  FAIRNESS.  EQJJALITY  AN D  TH E  RULE  OF  lAW 
For  full  details  on  eligibility  criteria  and  tlie  entry  form,  please  visit  www.jjay.cuny.edu 
or  contact  Chris  Godek.  Director  of  f^lblic  Relations  at  212.237.8628. 
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you’re  looking  for  clubs,  this  iTJI  _ 

isn’t  the  place,”  she  warns.  |  I  g 

Increasingly,  though,  I  Z 

Lancaster  is  attracting  J 

more  thsui  its  share  of 

minonty  journalists.  The  j 

Eagle-Gazette  fills  33.3%  of 

its  newsroom  positions  with  11 ; 

people  of  color.  Industrywide,  ^ 

minorities  are  just  13.6%  of  daUy 

newsrooms. 

But  the  Eagle-Gazette's  achievement  is 
even  more  impressive  when  measured  by 
the  “diversity  index”  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE) 
for  its  census.  The  index  compares  the  per¬ 
centage  of  minorities  in  the  newsroom  with 
the  same  percentage  in  a  paper’s  circulation 
area,  with  parity  being  100.  U.S.  newspa- 
jjers  as  a  whole  average  41.2,  and  papers 
the  size  of  the  13,795-circulation  Lancaster 
daily  average  just  32.  This  year,  the  Eagle- 
Gazette's  diversity  index  was  a  heftv’  628, 
leading  ASNE  to  honor  it  as  one  of  the  top 
“diversity  pacesetters.”  In  past  years,  the  Ea¬ 
gle-Gazette's  index  has  been  as  high  as  1,251. 

The  newspaper’s  success  in  this  area  is 
explained  by  journalists  w'ho  have  gone 
through  it  like  Shawm  Chollette,  who 
describes  himself  as  “Afro-Hispanic.”  He 


J_.  told  his  advisor 

'  ^ASLFsaHttUiI}  the  Chips  Quinn 

^  ////  Scholars  training 

/  III  program  that  he  would 

Hs  III  go  “anvwhere  in  the 

world”  for  his  first 

fir  lu^  newspaper  assignment. 

“When  she  said.  You’re 
going  to  a  place  called 
^  _  Lancaster,  Ohio,’  I  wanted  to 
say,  ‘Hey,  I  was  lying  when  I 
said  I  would  go  anywhere,’”  the  New 
Orleans  native  laughs.  But  Chollette  adds 
that  the  diversity  of  the  newsroom  made 
him  feel  at  home:  “There  w'ere  young  peo¬ 
ple,  there  were  old  people,  there  w'ere  gay 
people  —  there  was  every  kind  of  person 
you  could  think  of”  And  in  everv’  newsroom 
slot  he  found  eager  teachers. 

Publisher  Szabrak  says  that  wide-ranging 
learning  opportunities  in  a  culture  of  diver¬ 
sity’  makes  the  Eagle-Gazette  —  “We’re  not 
kidding  ourselves  that  we’re  an  end  destina¬ 
tion,”  he  says  —  a  great  place  for  journalists 
of  color  to  start.  That’s  certainly  the  way 
Chollette  feels:  “I’ve  sold  that  newspaper 
to  everybody  I  know'.”  The  Eagle-Gazette 
even  showed  a  slight  weekday  circulation 
gain  in  the  March  2007  EAS-FAX  report. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Bluffton  (S.C.)  Today 

You  CAN’T  TURN  THE  CORNER  THESE  Ti 
davs  without  some  newspaper  wj 

executive  sineine  about  hv’Derlocal  co 


BLUFFTON 

TODAY 


You  CAN’T  TURN  THE  CORNER  THESE 
davs  without  some  newspaper 
executive  singing  about  hv'perlocal 
content  and  its  companion,  community 
journalism.  Throw'  in  a  refi-ain  about  a 
“platform  agnostic”  newsroom  and  it 
becomes  the  industrv'’s  latest  anthem.  Lots 
of  papers  are  talking  about  this,  and  some 
have  initiated  sweeping  changes.  But  one 
small  paper  tucked  at  the  bottom  of  South 
Carolina  nailed  the  concept  way  back  in 
April  2005,  and  is  now'  seeing  the  benefits. 

Bluffion  Today  embraced  two  audacious 
strategies:  It 

seven  davs  a  week  _  , 

rMtfy  for  •  mom  up? 

to  the  entire  Bi 

market  —  not  just  ~*~7~  ”  j 

select,  desirable  L-  ^ 

demos  —  and  a  \ 

Web  site  that  truly  j:nr-‘v.£.  , 

depended  on  the  _  V 

community,  one  M  k  *  _ 

feeding  off  the  A  model  of  \ 

other.  interactivity  > 

The  idea,  i 

1  •  IV  ui-  u  BlufftonToday.com  _ 

explains  Publisher 


Tim  Anderson,  lili  %  ■ 

was  to  take  IIil  M  I 

content  jxisted  liil  g  A 

on  the  Web  site’s  \\jj  §  J 

some  but  not  all 

of  it  into  the  print  J 

product.  “We  also  use 
the  blogs  internally,  and  w'e 
encourage  our  newsroom  staff  to  post  an 
idea  or  ask  a  question  and  see  if  w'e  could 
get  feedback,”  he  savs. 

But  Bluffion  Today  doesn’t  merely  con- 

_  sist  of  community  contribu- 

9P^B53  tions.  Anderson  savs  the 

■ttJ  percentage  of  user-generated 
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content,  including  the  more  traditional 
letters  to  the  editor,  amounts  to  less  than 
a  fifth  of  each  day’s  offerings. 

Steve  Yelv'ington,  vice  president  of  strate¬ 
gy’  and  content  at  parent  company  Morris 
Digital  Works,  says  BlufftonToday.com  “has 
enabled  the  newspaper  to  have  a  resource 
for  reporting.”  He  explains  that  while  it 
does  print  some  blog  content  in  the  print 
edition,  the  staff  treats  the  posts  as  poten¬ 
tial  stoiy  ideas  and  reports  some  out. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Bluffion 
Today  and  its  Web  site  have  continued  to 
make  strides.  The  paper  distributes  18,000 
copies,  mostly  to  homes,  and  only  2%  of  the 
market  has  called  to  cancel.  (When  Morris 
Communications  first  embcU'ked  on  the 
concept,  executives  w’ere  expecting  40%  to 
ask  for  stops.)  During  Bluffion  Today’s  first 
audit  in  October  2005,  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  (CAC)  found  57%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  read  the  paper  regularly.  By  Februaiy' 
2007,  that  number  jumped  to  72%. 

Its  Web  numbers  are  equally  solid.  While 
traffic  has  plateaued  in  general  —  in  May,  it 
attracted  78,227  unique  visitors  —  people 
are  spending  more  time  on  the  site,  posting 
comments  on  blogs  and  uploading  photos. 
On  average,  each  unique  user  v’isits  for 
about  11  minutes  a  day,  up  from  six  minutes 
when  it  first  started.  And  65%  of  those 
visitors  return  more  than  once  a  day^  says 
Online  Manager  Lisa  Smith. 

Registration  is  not  required  to 
read  BlufftonToday.com,  unless 
someone  w'ants  to  start  a  blog  or 
post  pictures.  About  8,600  people 
M  have  registered,  and  Smith  say’s 
HH  about  300  people  are  blogging. 

Morris  is  just  as  pleased  —  and 
Yelvington  confirms  the  company  plans 
to  roll  the  concept  out  to  other  markets. 

—  Jennifer  Saha 

Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  was 
doing  something  right  long  before 
the  past  year.  It  won  state  aw'ards, 
and  was  the  rare  afternoon  daily  with 
almost  as  much  circulation  as  its  morning 
counterpart. 

But  the  New  Era,  founded  in  1877,  re- 
ceiv'ed  national  attention  when  its  coverage 
of  last  October’s  tragic  shootings  of  five 
Amish  schoolgirls  w’on  honors  including 
the  Pulliam  prize  and  the  Religion 
Communicators  Council’s  Wilbur  Award. 
New  Era  crime/court  reporter  Janet 
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Premium,  full-color  ■ 

quality  at  90,000  cph 

Web  width,  ribbon  and 
cut-off  versatility 

Heatset,  coldset  and 
combined  production 

r  Simplified  unit  access 
and  operation 


The  strategic  move 


For  publishers  studying  their  next  moves,  the  Flexible 
Printing  System™  delivers  unique  strategic  advantages. 
The  tools  to  master  tomorrow's  challenges  are  available 
today  -  including  vibrant  color,  high  speed,  low  waste,  agile 
operation  and  the  vital  versatility  to  change  formats  easily. 
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La  esperanza  no  muere 
para  Aiex  Jimenez 


But  El  Diario  was  right.  The  many  in¬ 
dustry  players  bedazzled  by  Hoy  —  E^P 
among  them  —  were  stunned  in  2004 
by  revelations  that  Hoy  had  fraudulently 
doubled  its  New  York  circ  numbers.  (In  an 
ironic  twist,  the  Times  story  that  buried  El 
Diario  was  written  by  another  infamous 
newspaper  fraud,  Jayson  Blair.)  Last  year, 
Sito  pled  guilty  to  federal  fraud  charges. 

Now  Tribune  has  given  up  and  sold  the 
New  York  edition  of  Hoy  to  ImpreMedia  — 
El  Diario’s  acquisitive  parent. 

In  hindsight,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  El 
Diario  triumphed.  Its  deep  roots  in  New 
York’s  richly  diverse  Hispanic  community 
show  in  aggressive  local  coverage  that 
goes  well  beyond  the  editorial  formula 
of  immigration  and  sob  stories  favored  by 
many  new  Spanish-language  papers.  El 
Diario  exposes  landlord  abuse  in  Westch¬ 
ester  and  sends  a  reporter  south  to  show 
how  a  neighborhood  in  Queens  is  emptying 
out  a  village  in  Mexico  of  its  adult  men.  It 
devotes  pages  to 
parade  organiz¬ 
ing  and  amateur 
soccer  leagues. 

El  Diario 
also  reflects 
loudmouth  New 
York  City  with  a 
an  opinion  page 
so  outspoken  — 
and  often  left- 
wing  —  that 
Rosado  confess¬ 
es,  “Some  days 
I  read  it,  and 
say,  ‘Whoa!’ 

But  we’re  in  an 
emironment  in  this  country  where  some¬ 
body  has  to  say  something.” 

In  a  city  wth  at  least  17  parades  devoted 
to  a  Latin-American  land,  El  Diario  a  few 
years  ago  decided  not  just  to  send  floats  to 
them,  but  to  hold  beauty  contests  to  crown 
a  “Miss  El  Diario”  representing  communi- 
ties  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Ecuador.  Those  contests  have 
•  since  been  replaced  by- 
other  cultural  promo¬ 
tions,  but  under  Impre¬ 
Media  ownership 


Kelley  received  the  Pulliam,  but  tells 
E^P  the  Amish  coverage  was  a 
“team  effort”  of  editors  and  her 
fellow  reporters:  “We  work  together 
so  w-ell.  We  trust  each  other.” 

That  trust  stems  partly  from  New 
Era  staffers  having  worked  with 
each  other  for  so  long.  “The  average 
time  here  is  19  years,”  says  Ernie 
Schreiber,  who  joined  the  paper  in 
1974  and  was  named  editor  in  2000. 

Kelley,  one  of  23  New  Era  staff 
writers,  came  aboard  in  1979.  (In 
May,  E^P  profiled  two  of  its  staffers, 
a  legally  blind  editor  and  a  deaf 
photographer.) 

The  41,503-circulation  paper  also 
has  the  distinction  of  encouraging 
more  project  reporting  than  many 
other  dailies  its  size.  “We  always 
have  one  or  two  long-term  stories  under 
way,”  says  Schreiber. 

The  follow-up  to  the  Amish  school  shoot¬ 
ings  is  one  case  in  point.  After  first  covering 
the  tragedy  on  a  breaking-news  basis  in 
October,  New  Era  staffers  spent  many  weeks 
preparing  a  three-part  series  that  profiled  the 
victims  and  killer,  chronicled  the  awful  day  of 
the  murders  (the  story  that  won  the  Pulliam 
for  Kelley),  and  looked  into  the  forgiving 
nature  of  the  Amish.  Schreiber  says  about 
17,000  reprints  of  the  December  “Lost 
Angels”  series  have  been  ordered  by 
Amish  people  in  the  Lancaster 
area  and  throughout  North 

The  Lancaster  area 
has  something  to  do  with 
the  New  Era’s  staff 
stability,  because  it  is 
a  beautiful  place  to 
live  —  and  offers  re¬ 
porters  the  chance  to  cover  urban,  suburbam, 
and  rural  environments.  But  why  is  the 
New  Era’s  circulation  so  close  to  that  of 
Lancaster’s  46,823-circulation  am.  daily, 
the  Intelligencer  JoumaH  “We  know-  we  can’t 


A  state  police  helicopter  hovers  above  the  West  Nickel 
Mines  Amish  school  after  the  shooting  on  Oct.  2,  2006. 


just  rehash  what’s  in  morning  papers,  so  we 
come  up  with  fresh  angles  and  new  ways  of 
looking  at  things,”  says  Managing  Editor 
Pete  Mekeel. 

The  New  Era,  Intelligencer  Journal,  and 
Lancaster  Sunday  News  share  the  same  own¬ 
ership  and  various  business  functions,  but 
maintain  separate  editorial  staffs.  Mekeel 
says  the  New  Era’s  competitors  “do  a  good 
job”  and  “keep  us  on  our  toes.” 

Another  recent  development  at  the  New 
Era:  It  w-as  one  of 

K  the  first  papers  to 
cancel  Ann  Coulter’s 
Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  column  this  March 
after  the  controversial 
conservative  commenta¬ 
tor  used  an  anti-gay  slur 
Lgainst  John  Edwards. 

which  received 


EL  mim 


DOS  HEROES 


El  Diario's  front  page, 
after  its  colorful  redesign 


The  paper, 

69  e-mails  for  and  57  e-mails 
against  dropping  Coulter,  replaced  her 
with  conservative  columns  by  Peggy-  Noonan 
and  a  local  writer.  “We  found  two  other 
voices  who  are  a  whole  lot  more  civil,” 
Schreiber  savs.  —  DaveAstor 


El  Diario  La  Prensa 


New  York  City 

Rosado  recalls  now,  *. 
was  a  stinging  New  /yA 

York  Times  article  ft  ^ 

putting  its  imprimatur 
on  the  notion  that  El  W 

■  Diario  was  yesterday’s  ” 

I  news.  When  Gerson  Borrero, 

I  then  editor  in  chief,  declared 
that  Hoy  is  “lying  about  their 
circulation,  and  they  know  it,” 
it  just  sounded  like  sour  grapes. 


ELDIARID 


IN  THE  WINTER  OF  2002,  El 
Diario  La  Prensa  at  age  90 
looked  like  a  has-been. 
Tribune  Co.’s  Hoy  had  zoomed 
past  it  as  New  York  City’s 
Spanish-language  circulation 
leader.  Founding  Publisher 
Louis  Sito  was  lionized  as  the 
new  Hispanic-media  wiz  kid. 

Probably  the  lowest  moment. 
Publisher  and  CEO  Rossana 


since 

2004,  El  Diario  at  last 
is  something  of  a  beauty 
queen  itself,  with  a  lively 
i~  ~  ■  redesign,  bold  color,  and 

I  M  a  robust  Web  site. 

«  «You  have  to  be  strong  to  hang 

on,”  Rosado  says,  “and  there’s  nothing  like 
buy-ing  the  competition  to  show  that.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Still  shocked  by  her 
edit  page:  Publisher/ 
CEO  Rossana  Rosado 
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San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 


GUARDIAN 


WHEN  Bruce  B.  Brugmann  and 
his  wife  Jean  Dibble  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  a  year  ahead  of 
1967’s  Summer  of  Love  and  the  heyday 
of  underground  New  Left  papers,  their 
mission  was  to  launch  an  alternative 

new'spaper  that  would 
challenge  and  compete 
with  the  city  dailies  — 
or,  as  Brugmann 
still  calls  them,  the 
“monopoly  combine.” 
Brugmann 
brags  that  the  San 
Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  was 
the  first-ever  true 
alternative  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  maybe  even  the  Hudson.  And 
he  frets  —  again,  with  some  justification  — 
that  the  Guardian  is  among  the  last 
crusading  “progressive”  alt-papers  left 
standing  in  a  glut  of  demographically 
targeted  marketing  vehicles.  “Jean  and  I 
are  almost  anachronisms,”  he  says. 

Love  him  or  hate  him,  and  plenty  of 
San  Franciscans  line  up  on  either  side, 
Editor/Publisher  Brugmann  has  taken 
the  Guardian  from  the  prototjpe  to  the 
archetype  of  the  politically  involved,  locally 
focused  alternative  new'spaper  that’s  an 
alert  and  occasionally  rabid  w'atchdog. 

Back  in  1966,  the  “monopoly  combine” 
in  the  Guardians  line  of  fire  was  the  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  Guardians  antitrust  law¬ 
suit  eventually  failed  in  court,  but  a  lump¬ 
sum  settlement  financed  the  paper’s  move 
from  fortnightly  to  weekly  publication. 

Fast  forward  40  years,  and  the  Guardian 
was  back  in  court  last  winter  demanding, 
with  partial  success,  that  a  judge  order 
MediaNew's  Corp.  and  Hearst  to  publicly 
disclose  documents  in  a  businessman’s 
lawsuit  accusing  them  of  scheming  to 
monopolize  the  Bay  Area  newspaper 
market.  (The  law'suit  w’as  settled,  with  all 
sides  claiming  victory'.) 

During  the  decades  in  between, 
Brugmann  and  longtime  Editor  Tim 
Redmond  have  crusaded  against  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric’s  public  power  “swindle,”  the 
“theft”  of  the  closed  Presidio  military  base, 
the  "Manhattanization”  of  San  Francisco’s 
skyline  and,  since  the  first  drumbeats  of 
war,  against  military  involvement  in  Iraq. 

“Bruce  is  a  big  guy  physically,  and  he’s 
got  a  big  personality,”  observes  Abe  Peck, 


a  pioneer  underground 
publisher  {Chicago  Seed) 
who  later  wrote  for  Rolling 
Stone  and  Crawdaddy 
before  turning  academic.  In 
this  Web  2.0  era,  Brugmann 
is  a  digital  version  of 
the  classic  hell-raising 
publisher.  He  seems  to 
enjoy  the  anti-Brugmann 
blogs  as  much  as  his  own 
(ww'w.sfbg.com/blogs/bruce/). 

“Every  good  newspaper  man  ought  to  be 


its  establishment 


Still  raising  hell  after  more 
than  40  years:  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian 


controversial,”  the 
paper’s  leader  declares. 
WTiy  don’t  other  pub¬ 
lishers  blog?  “Because 
while  they  say  they  want 
to  be  close  to  their  read¬ 
ers,  they  really  don’t.” 

The  Guardian  stays 
close  to  all  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  its  bohemia  and 
—  in-your-face  close. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Capacity  at  SP  Newsprint's  Dublin,  Ga.,  mill  exceeds  615,000  tons  per  year,  making  it  among  the  world’s  largest  that  rely  solely  on  recycled  fiber. 


Publishers  may  end  partnerships  in  paper 
mills  as  newsprint  consolidation  continues 

Bif  iiM  BAorMBrnB 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


WITH  SP  Newsprint  Co.  still  exploring  “strategic 
alternatives”  in  May,  newsprint  analysts  east  and  west 
offered  perspectives  on  the  fate  of  the  Atlanta-based, 
publisher-owned  newspaper  recycler  and  newsprint 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  a  similar  partnership  operated  near 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Ovmed  in  equal  parts  by  affiliates  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Media 
General  Inc.,  and  the  McClatchy  Co.,  SP  Newsprint  engaged  TD 
Securities  to  consider  “a  range  of  options,”  including  sale  of  the 

company  and  its  SP  Recycling  subsidian;  away  the  biggest  users  of  newsprint, 
“They’re  primarily  focused  on  a  sale,”  a  newspapers  during  those  same  years  have 

spokeswoman  for  SP  tells  E^P.  reduced  press  runs,  sometimes  reduced 

Newspaper  publishing  and  newsprint  page  counts,  and  often  reduced  page 
production  have  experienced  continuing  wdths,  thereby  decreasing  demand  and 

declines  in  sales  in  recent  years.  Far  and  consequently  forcing  capacitx’  reductions 


“They’re  primarily  focused  on  a  sale,”  a 
spokeswoman  for  SP  tells  E^P. 

Newspaper  publishing  and  newsprint 
production  have  experienced  continuing 
declines  in  sales  in  recent  vears.  Far  and 


and  conversions  at  the  paper  mills. 

Because  times  are  tough  for  both 
industries,  it  may  well  be  the  right  time 
for  newspapers  to  sell  their  mills  and  for 
papermakers  to  buy  them:  Newsprint 
manufacture  never  was  a  core  newspaper 
asset,  and  analyst  Bernard  Bottomley 
argues  that  today  it  is  even  “less  a  core 
asset  than  ever  before,”  as  newspapers 
focus  on  their  missions  of  gathering  and 
delivering  news  and  information  (and  not 
necessarily  on  paper).  Meanwhile, 
newsprint  manufacturers,  faced  with  fur¬ 
ther  consolidation  in  their  industry,  may 
see  an  opportunity’  to  grow  by  acquiring 
operations  with  longtime  customers. 

"While  we  have  delivered  strong  re¬ 
turns  for  our  owners  over  time,  the 
newsprint  marketplace  is  evolung.  We 
must  align  the  business  to  capitalize  on 
these  changes  as  well  as  new  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  SP  Newsprint  President  and  CEO 
Joseph  R.  Gorman  said  in  May.  “The 
decision  to  e.\plore  various  scenarios,”  he 
continued,  “will  ensure  that  the  company 
is  better  able  to  compete  in  a  newsprint 
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marketplace  that  is  experiencing  signifi¬ 
cant  restructuring  acti\it}” 

Producing  almost  a  million  tons  annual¬ 
ly,  SP  counts  itself  the  second-largest 
maker  of  all-recycled  newsprint  and  the 
fifth-largest  North  American  newsprint 
producer,  with  2006  sales  of  S638  million. 
Its  output  goes  to  its  owners  and  to  others’ 
newspapers,  mostly  in  the  southeast  and 
w'est,  where  it  has  mills  in  Dublin,  Ga., 
and  Newberg,  Ore.,  that  are  supplied  by 
its  paper-recover\'  subsidian,’. 

SP  stated  it  w'ould  have  no  further 
comment  on  the  re\iew  process  until  “a 
definitive  transaction  is  approved.” 

In  the  meantime,  citing  the  “industry’ 
dynamics”  to  which  Gk>rman  referred,  SP’s 
spokeswoman  points  to  the  proposed 
merger  of  North  America’s  tw’o  largest 
new’sprint  makers,  Montreal-based 
Abitibi-Consolidated  and  Bowater  Inc., 
headquartered  in  Greenyille,  S.C.  If  the 
companies  receive  regulatory  approval, 
their  merger  yyill  account  for  roughly  half 
of  North  America’s  market  share. 

“First  and  foremost  the  marketplace  has 
seen  increased  restructuring  momentum 
due  to  significant  declines  in  newsprint 
consumption  in  North  America,”  the 
spokeswoman  says.  “As  pricing  pressure 
from  newspaper  companies  is  coupled  with 


Once  a  property  of  the  former  Times  Mirror  newspaper  group,  SP  Newsprint’s  Newberg,  Ore.,  mill, 
acquired  in  1999,  uses  50%  recovered  fiber  to  make  almost  400,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually. 


rising  production  costs”  from  more-expen¬ 
sive  energy’  and  fiber,  “the  neyvsprint  indus¬ 
try’  is  being  forced  to  restructure  to  align 
itself  yyith  the  realities  of  the  marketplace.” 

She  adds  that  SP  sees  its  industry  ’s 
future  “defined  by  both  groyyth  and 
consolidation  strategies;  some  neyy’sprint 
companies  yy’ill  seek  to  exploit  economies 
of  scale  by  groyy’ing  and  others  yy’ill  choose 
to  narroyv  their  focus  on  a  feyv  customers 


or  regions  in  order  to  better  compete.” 

At  Resource  Information  Systems  Inc., 
w'hich  conducts  forecasts  and  analyses  of 
tbe  international  forest  products  industry’. 
Senior  Economist  Key’in  Conley  says  he 
yvas  surprised  by  SP’s  decision  to  study  its 
options  because  the  company  is  “one  of  the 
loyv-cost  new’sprint  producers  in  the  U.S.” 

Recovered  neyvspaper  costs  that  have 
been  “getting  to  be  too  high,”  he  says,  might 


Publishers'  recent  retreat  frem  paper  mills 


Maine,  from  which  last  year  it 
bought  about  9%  of  the  193,000- 
metric-ton  output. 


For  all  their  need  for  newsprint  —  as  ivell  as  their 
history  of  oyvnership  of  the  mills  that  produce  it  —  neyvspa- 
pers  have  mostly  exited  the  papermaking  business  in  recent 
years.  Ten  years  ago,  for  example.  The  Washington  Post  Co.  and 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  sold  their  interests  in  Bear  Island  Paper  Co. 
and  Bear  Island  Timberlands  Co.  to  their 
longtime  partner,  which  continued  to  run 
the  Virginia  operations. 

Even  then,  former  Dow  Jones’  CEO  Peter 
Kann  said  that  althou^  the  investment 
assured  a  supply  of  neyvsprint,  with  changes 
in  aggregate  demand  having  lessened  that 
concern,  “it  makes  sense  for  us  to  sell  these 
valuable  assets  and  concentrate  even  more 
fully  on  our  core  businesses.” 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  however, 
still  shares  oyvnership  of  a  two-machine  Abitibi  co-owns  one  of 
mill,  Bowater  Mersey  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  in  ' 

Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia. 

Similarly,  The  New  York  Times  Co.  owns  49%  and  Abitibi- 
Consolidated  oyvns  51%  of  Donohue  Malbaie,  yvhich  buys  Abitibi 
pulp  to  make  neyvsprint  on  a  paper  machine  it  oyvns  in  Abitibi’s 
mill  in  Clermont,  Quebec.  The  Times  Co.  buys  almost  half  the 
machine’s  215,000  metric  tons,  and  Abitibi  buys  the  rest  for  resale. 
The  Times  Co.  also  oyvns  40%  of  a  supercalendered  paper  mill  in 


Abitibi  co-owns  one  of  two  machines  in  its 
Clermont,  Quebec,  mill  with  New  York  Times  Co. 


After  many  years.  Media  General  Inc.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  sold  its 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  subsidiary  to  an  Enron  afiiliate  in  2000  — 
several  years  after  divesting  its  interests  in  recycled  newsprint  mills 
in  California  and  Mexico  that  use  de-inking  technology  from 
recycling  pioneer  Garden  State.  SP  Neyvsprint’s  Dublin,  Ga.,  mill 
yvas  started  using  the  same  Garden  State 
technology. 

Upon  selling  Elmwood  Park,  N.  J.-based 
Garden  State,  Media  General  Chairman  and 
CEO  J.  Steyvart  Bryan  III  said  his  company 
“has  further  narrowed  its  focus  to  providing 
news,  information,  and  entertainment,” 
yvhile  retaining  its  share  in  SP  Neyvsprint  as 
a  “strategic  hedge  against  the  vagaries  of 
neyvsprint  pricing.” 

As  it  happened,  SP  acquired  its  Newberg 
ro  machines  in  its  nujj  from  Smurfit  Stone  Container  Corp.  It 
h  New  Yofk  Times  Co.  Smurfit’s  other  Oregon  mill  were  once 

oyvned  by  the  former  Times  Mirror  Co.  (Smurfit  also  eventually 
acquired  Media  General’s  California  mill.) 

Yet  another  recycled  newsprint  mill,  FSC  Paper  in  Alsip,  Ill.  (sold 
out  of  bankruptcy  to  a  U.S.  afhliate  of  a  Finnish  company  in  2000), 
also  has  its  roots  in  Garden  State:  It  began  as  a  partnership  of  the 
publisher  who  founded  Garden  State  and  former  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  oyvner  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  —Jim  Rosenberg 
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be  driving  the  move.  Besides,  he  adds, 
the  newspaper-publishing  partners  in  SP 
may  be  cutting  consumption  so  much  that 
they  just  don’t  need  the  tonnage  available. 
And  what  they  don’t  need  is  sold  in  a  low- 
demand  market. 

Of  the  two  mills,  Georgia’s  is  the  lower- 
cost  operation,  says  Conley,  making  it  more 
attractive  to  its  current  and  any  prospective 
owners. 

Though  the  two  newsprint  giants  herald 
the  latest  round  of  consolidation,  Conley 
adds,  “I  don’t  think  Abitibi  or  Bowater 
would  be  able  to  come  in  and  take  it  over” 
while  they  await  approval  of  their  merger 
and  given  their  own  capacity  curtailments 
in  the  current  down  market.  Further,  he  is 
unsure  what  company  may  be  interested 
under  current  conditions. 

Among  North  American  producers, 
“Catalyst  might  be  a  more  probable  buyer,” 
he  says,  referring  to  the  company  that 
acquired  Norske  Canada  holdings. 

The  only  European  producer  remaining 
in  North  America  after  Norske  Skog  divest¬ 
ed  its  Canadian  holdings  is  StoraEnso, 
which  owns  a  mill  in  Port  Hawkesbury, 
Nova  Scotia.  And  given  the  euro’s  strength 
and  to  avoid  shipping  costs,  Conley  adds. 


Stora,  UPM,  or  another  overseas  supplier 
may  be  interested  in  SP  Newsprint. 

“There’s  a  very,  very  strong  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  sold,”  Bottomley  says  of  SP. 

A  former  buyer  himself  at  Times  Mirror 
and  now  president  of  Bottomley  &  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Breckenridge,  Colo.,  he’s  not  heard 
that  one  of  the  partners  was  pushing  for  a 
sale,  and  thinks  it  “more  likely  that  they 
received  an  offer  from  an  existing  North 
American  supplier.”  In  that  case,  he  adds, 
all  the  partners  would  have  agreed  on  the 
need  to  determine  SP’s  value  —  which  he 
says  should  happen  fast,  because  “if  you 
make  an  offer,  you  expect  to  get  a  fairly 
quick  response.” 

While  the  announcement  would  not 
have  been  made  had  the  partners  not  been 
in  agreement,  that  doesn’t  mean  one  or  all 
may  not  end  up  choosing  to  retain  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest  in  SP  Newsprint. 

Bottomley  notes  that  it  also  is  possible 
the  partners  will  sell  one  or  both  mills  and 
the  recovery  business  separately  or  that  a 
buyer  will  sell  off  one  or  two  of  the  three 
operations. 

McClatchy,  whose  place  in  the  partner¬ 
ship  came  with  its  acquisition  of  Knight 
Ridder,  already  was  a  partner  in  Ponderay 


Newsprint  Co.,  Usk,  Wash.  When  that  joint 
venture  was  started,  McClatchy  owned 
only  papers  in  West  Coast  states.  SP 
Newsprint  gave  it  a  mill  nearer  its  newer 
Southeastern  newspapers. 

But  if  McClatchy  is  ready  to  sell  SP, 
Bottomley  wonders  whether  it  may  be  look¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  with  Ponderay.  Besides, 
he  says,  there  also  may  be  some  further 
consolidation  afoot  on  the  west  coast  that 
could  make  Ponderay’s  sale  possible.  And 
just  as  Conley  names  Catalyst  as  possible 
suitor  for  SP,  Bottomley  mentions  the 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  company’s  possible  interest 
in  Ponderay. 

Copley  Press,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
(Kearns  Tribune  and  now  MediaNews 
Group),  and  Gannett  Co.  (through  its  2000 
acquisition  of  Central  Newspapers)  each 
owns  12%  of  Ponderay.  McClatchy  holds 
24%,  comprising  its  original  stake  and  that 
of  Knight  Ridder.  With  40%,  mill  operator 
Bowater  is  the  largest  partner. 

Ponderay  represents  Bowater’s  only 
capacity  in  the  west.  And,  as  Bottomley 
notes,  its  pending  merger  mate,  Abitibi, 
also  is  “pretty  light  in  the  west,”  where  it 
owns  one  British  Columbia  mill  and  the 
Snowflake,  Ariz.,  recycled  newsprint  mill.  11 


QUAD-STACK 

414+4  color  printing  units, 
UPM  perfectors, 

WPC  41 30  folder 


Ask  our  sales  executives  about  Quad- 
stack”  users  who  are  reducing  start-up 
wastage  to  200  copies  or  less.  A  Quad- 
Stack”  purchase  is  the  best  single-width 
one-around  web  offset  solution  if 
customer  satisfaction,  exceptional 
registration,  and  bottom  line  savings  are 
important  decision-making  factors  for 
your  organization. 


Quad-Stack” units  can  be  configured  as 
complete  press  lines  when  combined 
with  the  WPC  4130  folder,  or  they  can  be 
used  to  add  color  capacity  to  most 
existing  comparable  press  lines.  Qur 
equipment  is  UV capable  for  coated  stock 
commercial  applications. 


Contact  us  today  or  visit  our  website  for 
more  information: 


Web  Press 

CORPORATION 

www.webpresscorp.com 
e-mail:  info@webpresscorp.com 
phone:  253-395-3343 
toll  free:  1-800-424-1411 
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Separation  anxiety 

Glitches  illustrate  that  for  better  or  for  worse, 
group  ties  can  survive  ownership  changes 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

WHEN  AN  ELECTRICAL  MALFUNC- 

tion  in  late  May  knocked  out 
The  CalFsGoss  Urbanite  press, 
The  Herald  News,  across  the  state  line  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  printed  the  Woonsocket  daily 
and  its  Rhode  Island  sister  dailies  the  Kent 
County  Daily  Times,  Warwick  Daily  Times, 
and  The  Times  of  Pawtucket. 

“We  didn’t  get  the  papers  back  until  6  at 
night,”  says  Da\id  R.  Dear  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Hometown  Newspapers’  Kent  and  Warwick 
dailies  and  Southern  Rhode  Island  News¬ 
paper  w'eekly  group.  So  while  some  May  21 
copies  made  it  to  retail  locations  that  night, 
he  adds,  “the  next  day  we  double  delivered” 
Monday  and  Tuesday  editions  to  subscribers. 

Contingenc}-  plans  to  avert  future  missed 
deliveries  were  under  discussion.  Daily 
Times  Managing  Editor  Louis  C.  Hochman 
told  readers  the  day  delivery  was  restored. 

Electrical  failure  and  printing  at  a  nearby 
newspaper  are  hardly  unknown.  It  also  may 
demonstrate  the  benefit  of  belonging  to  a 
group’s  cluster.  But  in  this  case,  the  built-in 
backup  of  common  ownership  is  history'. 
Journal  Register  Co.  ow’ned  the  Herald 


News  until  late  last  year,  and  it  owned  the 
Rhode  Island  papers  until  early  this  year. 
GateHouse  Media  now’  publishes  in  Fall 
River;  RISN  ow’ns  Hometow’n  Newspapers 
and  the  Woonsocket  and  Pawtucket  dailies. 


Printing  at  the  Herald  News  (also  an 
Urbanite  site)  “has  always  been  our  backup 
plan,”  says  Hometow'n  publisher  Dear.  “Fall 
River  really  came  through  for  us,”  he  adds, 
noting  that  w’hile  production  chief  Michael 
Niland,  who  had  ser\’ed  the  papers  under 


JRC,  is  still  in  Fall  River,  the  publisher  there 
is  new.  But  Dear  say's  Herald  News  Publish¬ 
er  Sean  Burke  w'as  very  gracious,  agreeing 
to  print  even  when  he  had  no  pressroom 
crew  on  hand. 

“We  called  folks  in.  We  did  it  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  shift”  that  afternoon,  Burke  tells  E^P. 
His  employees,  he  says,  demonstrated  the 
same  kind  of  support  for  those  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  new'spapers  that  they  did  w'hen  their 
ow’n  paper  lost  power  a  few  months  ago. 
Then,  a  comparatively  brief  power  outage 
throughout  most  of  city  affected  the  new's- 
paper’s  neighborhood  for  17  hours.  The 

Herald  News  w'as  about 
to  print  its  Sunday 
edition.  The  pow’erless 
paper’s  data-retrieval 
problems  prevented  it 
from  preparing  pages 
for  printing  at  a  nearby 
GateHouse  site.  But 
power  W'as  restored,  the 
press  ran,  “and  w'e  de¬ 
livered  late,”  Burke  say's. 

In  Woonsocket,  the 
press  W'as  running  in 
time  to  print  the  next 
day’s  editions  after  the 
problem  w'as  traced  to 
a  faulty  electrical 
board,  according  to  Controller  Tom  Signa. 

Meanwhile,  the  editorial  staff  had  spent 
most  of  the  paperless  Monday  impro\'ising 
a  routine  that  w’ould  supply  files  for  Fall 
River  and  for  readers’  computers. 

Page  files  were  sent  in  Portable  Docu¬ 
ment  Format  for  platemaking  in  Fall  River. 
A  city’  editor  urged  that  death  notices  and 
obituaries,  normally  not  online,  be  posted 
early.  That  eventually  led  to  the  full  edition’s 
availability’.  As  PDF  files  came  up,  Hoch¬ 
man  says,  staffers  in  West  Warw'ick  adjust¬ 
ed  versions  of  them  for  electronic  posting. 
“We  had  PDFs  of  the  whole  paper”  pre¬ 
pared  for  subscribers  to  dow'nload,  he  say’s. 

The  same  day  that  a  former  Massachu¬ 
setts  sister  paper  assisted  the  Rhode  Island 
group,  another  in  Connecticut  suffered  an 
electrical  outage  that  touched  —  but  did  not 
ultimately  affect  —  those  in  Rhode  Island. 

Operations  in  West  Warw’ick  are  still 
linked  to  JRC  serv’ers  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
w’here  a  brief  loss  of  power  interrupted  the 
sites’  connection.  Hochman  say’s  he  w'as  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  the  connection  restored  three 
minutes  after  placing  a  call  to  New’  Haven. 

Though  a  harmless  hiccup  on  that  day, 
that  glitch  illustrated  that  dependence  on 
other  sites  carries  liabilities  as  well  as  bene¬ 
fits  —  whether  rely’ing,  for  print,  on  a  sister 
site  in  the  next  county  or  a  former  sister  site 
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Production  Director  Mike  Niland  atop  The  Herald  News  press 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 


The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


Muller  Martini 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 
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KETPLACE 


EPG 


iBtcsralcd 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Prociucts  Group 
(860)  767  7130  vwvw.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


MED  I  AS  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvvvw.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  produa  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


Video  Training  for  Your  Photo  Staff 


Train  your  photographers  to  shoot  professional 
broaocastguality  video  for  your  website. 

The  Platypus  Workshops  now  offer  two-day, 
in-house  training  that  covers  all  aspects  of  video 
production  from  the  basics  through  storytelling 
and  how  to  edit  those  stories. 

The  Platypus  is  considered  the  gold-standard 
of  teoching  aimed  at  the  Photojournalist.  Editors 
and  IT  personnel  will  also  benefit  from  these 
courses. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
http://www.dvnetwork.nef/con  suiting 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your  inking 
system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
•  j  Publisher 

(646)654-5120 

cmckeown@eclitoranclpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
■  (301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.eom 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
f  Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERENCES 

.  Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Asociates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 
&  BACK  ISSUES  -  : 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS  - 

Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 
Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 
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Analysis 

SOURCE:  FORESTWEB 

North  American  newsprint  markets 
continued  to  spiral  downward  in 
second-quarter  2007,  with  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  consuming  9.8%  less  year- 
over-year  in  April,  according  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Products  Council’s  (PPPC) 
latest  report. 

Producers,  however,  have  not  closed 
down  capacity  fast  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  shrinking  demand,  resulting  in  a 
buyer’s  market.  U.S.  prices  for  30-lb. 
newsprint  have  declined  from  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  peak  of  $655/tonne,  to  $580/tonne 
in  May,  according  to  The  Reel  Time 
Report's  June  issue.  This  trend  was 
expected  to  continue  in  June  and  July. 

Ink  Spotlight 


With  an  abundance  of  newsprint, 
U.S.  dailies  reduced  inventories  by 
42,000  tonnes  during  April,  and  this  was 
82,000  tonnes  lower  than  last  April. 
North  American  newsprint  mill  stocks, 
though,  grew  by  32,000  tonnes  in  April 
and  were  173,000  tonnes  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Total  North  American  newsprint 
production  in  April  was  down  6.5% 
year-over-year,  bringing  the  year-to- 
date  total  to  just  over  3.8  million 
tonnes,  down  5.0%  from  2006.  Mills 
operated  at  93%  of  capacity  in  April  and 
94%  year-to-date,  compared  to  95%  for 
both  periods  in  2006.  ■ 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source:  Forestweb 


Inventories: 

Producer  inventories  growing 


SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WVAV.INKW0RLDMA6AZINE,C0M 

Catching  the  attention  of  readers  is 
critical  for  newspaper  advertisers.  Vivid 
colors  and  catchy  phrases  are  always 
handy.  Now  readers  can  also  look  for¬ 
ward  to  scents  as  well,  as  Flint  Group 
and  US  Ink  have  developed  technolo¬ 
gies  for  scented  inks. 

“We  have  developed  new  technology 


that,  when  you  rub  it,  releases  the 
encapsulated  fragrance,”  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of  business 
and  technical  development  for  news 
ink.  “We’ve  run  a  number  of  different 
pieces:  Godiva  chocolate  ran  great,  as 
have  laundry  detergent  ads.  We  can  do 
pretty  much  any  scent,  from  leather  to 
buttered  popcorn,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
interest  in  this  technology.” 

Utilizing  its  new  Spectra  Scented 


micro-encapsulated  inks,  US  Ink  is 
working  on  scented  ad  projects  with 
several  large  newspaper  groups. 

“Newspapers  have  made  a  huge 
investment  in  print,”  said  Mike  Dodd, 
US  Ink’s  VP  of  national  accounts.  “To 
help  maximize  the  return  on  that 
investment,  US  Ink  will  continue  to 
develop  breakthrough  technology  that 
helps  attract  advertisers  and  readers  to 
newspapers.”  ■ 
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U.S.  Newsprint  Prices 

Canadian  vs.  U.S.  Dollars 
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Newsprint  Inventories 

All  U.S.  Dailies 


Source:  Forestweb 


U.S.  Demand  vs.  Consumption 

All  U.S.  Daily  Newspapers 
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Powerful  outage 

A  WEEK  AFTER  THE  SERVER  CON- 

nection  between  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.’s  New  Haven  Register  and 
its  former  Rhode  Island  papers  blinked 
on  the  same  day  another  former  JRC 
title  —  GateHouse  Media’s  The  Herald 
News  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  —  was  printing 
copies  of  the  Rhode  Island  dailies  for  an 
unrelated  reason,  another  GateHouse 
site  experienced  more  than  a  mere  pwwer 
outage  during  a  severe  electrical  storm. 

When  the  Sunday  storm  blew  through 
New  York’s  Mohawk  Valley,  no  one  was  at 
The  Evening  Times  in  Little  Falls.  In  fact, 
because  it  was  closed  for  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday,  says  Editor  Larry  Neely,  “we 
didn’t  discover  it  until  Hiesday  morning.” 

“It”  was  the  unexj)ected  damage  that 
occurred  at  some  point  in  the  course  of 
the  late-day  thunderstorm  that  knocked 
out  power  to  about  2,500  utility  cus¬ 
tomers  that  night.  It  took  out  the  paper’s 
Associated  Press  modem,  telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  high-speed  cable  modem,  and  the 
newsroom’s  server  and  routers.  Judging 
by  the  clocks,  he  adds,  the  power  was  out 


for  only  about  20  min¬ 
utes,  but  the  damaged 
equipment  posed  a 


challenge  to  producing 
the  next  day’s  edition. 

Anything  lost  on  the 
server,  along  with  fresh 
copy,  was  entered  and 
edited  on  unconnected 
computers.  Using  a  com¬ 
posing  room  employee’s 
personal  memory  stick,  finished  stories 
were  conveyed,  one  computer  at  a  time, 
to  a  single  computer  for  make-up  and 
output.  Neely,  meanwhUe,  “went  home 
and  downloaded  wire  copy  on  my  person¬ 
al  computer.” 

In  the  end,  the  paper  was  published, 
though  delivery  was  late.  Modems, 
routers,  a  new  board  for  the  telephone 
system’s  power  supply,  and  much  smaller 
equipment  was  replaced.  It  was  two 
weeks  before  the  paper’s  systems  were 
entirely  back  to  normal. 

Other  businesses  served  by  the  same 
electrical  substation  sustained  similar 
damage,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
lightning,  though  Neely  says  he  doesn’t 
think  the  paper  sustained  a  direct  strike. 


The  Evening  Times 
reported  businesses  with 
fried  fire  alarms,  televi¬ 
sion  and  sound  systems, 
telephone  and  security 
systems,  computers,  and 
credit-card  machines. 

At  the  Times,  “we  have 
everything  on  filtered 
power  supplies  of  some 
sort,”  says  Neely,  but  that 
was  no  help.  Only  devices  that  had  been 
turned  off  were  unaffected. 

That  was  not  the  case,  however,  at  one 
area  business.  The  Times  reported  that  a 
tanning  salon’s  lamps  —  connected  to  a 
destroyed  timer  and  starter  fuse  —  were 
illuminated  until  the  ovmer  arrived  late 
the  next  morning.  She  told  reporter  Dana 
C.  Silano  that  some  devices  connected  to 
surge  protectors  were  damr^ed,  while 
unprotected  devices,  such  as  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  came  through  fine.  “The  circuit 
breaker  didn’t  even  trip,”  she  said. 

Still  a  mystery  last  month,  the  cause 
of  the  damage  may  never  be  known. 

“I  just  ordered  four  flash  drives  for 
future  use,”  Neely  remarks. 

— Jim  Rosenberg 


New  and  borrowed  memory  sticks 


in  the  next  state,  or  even  more  distant  sys¬ 
tem  servers  in  yet  another  state. 

“The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  has 
experienced  several  power  outages  in  the 
last  month,”  says  Dear,  noting  that  an  early 
instance  was  longer  and  widespread.  “We 
just  haven’t  transferred  to  the  new  system 
yet.  In  our  case,  it’s  all  with  Atex,”  he  adds, 
referring  to  the  editorial  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  systems.  “We’re  in  the  process  of 
shopping  for  some  systems.” 

From  the  Journal  Register  side,  even  the 
best  backup  planning  needs  functioning 
telecom  and  power  systems.  Although  New 
Haven  runs  Atex  systems,  it  is  planned  to 
become  the  group’s  second-site  backup  for 
alfaMedia  Partner’s  XML-based  system 
that  began  a  groupwide  rollout  late  last 
year.  JRC  implemented  the  system  with 
thin-client  newsroom  connections  to  one 
backed-up  server  site  running  a  big  Oracle 
database  at  its  Yardley,  Pa.,  headquarters. 
But  in  late  May,  a  severed  Verizon  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  nearly  knocked  out  production 
at  the  first  installations,  which  reportedly 
reverted  from  their  new  shared-services 
environment  to  their  old  editorial  systems 
to  produce  the  ne.xt  day’s  editions  (see  ES^P 
Online,  Mar.  27,  May  22). 

While  “transitioning  to  be  independent” 


of  New  Haven,  says  Hochman,  JRC  and  the 
Rhode  Island  dailies  have  a  systems-use 
agreement.  But  apart  from  that,  and  even 
beyond  reliance  on  the  telecommunications 
link  and  the  power  supply  in  an  out-of-state 


city,  the  Rhode  Island  papers  have  no 
formal  tie  to  their  sv’stems’  vendor. 

So  the  next  job  is  negotiating  licenses 
for  the  e.xisting  sv’stems  or  investigating, 
selecting,  and  implementing  new  ones.  11 
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Kerley  Ink 


•  Inkmakers  since 
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•  best  news  black  in 
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•  NAA®-approved 
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>  shipping  nationwide 
*  special  colors  are 
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WOODWING  SOFTWARE 

Zaandam,  the  Netherlands 

The  Malaysian  Reserve,  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  Malaysia’s  only  all-business 
daily,  recently  installed  Smart  Connection 
Enterprise  software  with  the  help  of  Serious 
Technolog\',  a  WoodWing 
partner  in  the  region. 

Seeking  an  easy-to-use, 
quickly  implemented  and  flex¬ 
ible  system.  Reserve  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  Syed  Mohamed 
Fazilla  said  “Adobe  Creative 
Suite  and  WoodWing's  Smart 
Connection  Enterprise 
editorial  solution  presented 
the  ideal  platform  for  us.” 

The  Reserve  is  the  fourth 
new  daily  this  year  to  select 
Smart  Connection  Enter¬ 
prise  for  its  new  sroom, 
according  to  WoodWing 
President  Erik  Schut.  The 
others  are  in  Indonesia,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Venezuela. 

With  a  core  based  on  XML  and  ojien 
technology.  Smart  Connection  Enterprise 

—  WoodWing  Software’s  flagship  product 

—  benefits  from  20-plus  years  of  publish¬ 
ing  exprerience  and  the  latest  technologies. 

NEWSPAPERDIRECT 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Can  West  Mediaworks  Publications  Inc. 
chose  SmartEdition  technology’  for  its  10 
local  metro  new  spapers  and  one  national 
daily.  Readers  of  the  11  titles,  including  The 
Vancouver  Sun,  Calgary  Herald,  National 
Post,  and  Edmonton  Journal,  may  instantly 
access  full  digital  replicas  of  all  of  the 
papers  in  an  easy-to-\iew  format,  complete 
with  SmartEdition  features. 

Digital-only  and  five-,  slx-,  and  seven-day 
print  subscribers  now'  have  a  consistent 
newspaper  look  and  feel  in  their  digital 
editions,  with  interactive  tables  of  contents, 
language  translation,  cross-title  searching, 
article  sharing,  offline  reading,  clickable 
URLs,  ‘live’  e-mails  and  phone  numbers, 
and  text-to-voice  conversion. 

“NewspaperDirect’s  technology-  not  only 
provides  us  yvith  a  yvealth  of  neyv  features 
for  our  digital  editions,  they  also  have  the 
proven  operational  capability-  to  manage 
the  entire  online  process,  including  content 
processing  and  reporting,”  Can  West  Media- 
yy-orks  Publications  Inc.  Reader  Sales  and 
Seryice  National  Vice  President  Craig 


Barnard  said  in  a  statement. 

Can  West  joins  dozens  of  others  in  using 
NeyvspaperDirect  for  electronic  editions, 
including  The  Wa.shington  Post,  New  York 
Post,  South  Afnca’s  MoiV  &  Guardian,  The 
Times,  Daily  Mail  and  The  Daily  Telegraph 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France’s  Le  Figaro, 
and  The  Irish  Times. 

NeyvspaperDirect’s  proprietary-  Reading 
Map  technology-  alloyvs 
I  Can  West  to  analy-ze  reading 
patterns  throughout  its 
titles,  gaining  insight  into 
yy-hich  elements  are  read 
most  and  least. 

Tyy-o  organizations  recent¬ 
ly-joining  in  Neyy-spaper- 
Direct  distribution  are 
Global  Neyvspapers  and  The 
Leading  Hotels  of  the  World 
Ltd.  Global  Neyvspapers  (for¬ 
merly  Satellite  Neyvspapers 
Portugal)  is  noyv  Neyvspaper¬ 
Direct’s  e.xclusive  distributor 
in  Portugal,  Angola,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  and  Sudan.  In  yvorking 
yy-ith  NeyvspaperDirect,  Global  Neyvspapers 
CEO  Bernardo  Claro  Da  Fonseca  cited 
its  efficiency-,  large  number  of  titles  and 
“reliable  sy-stems.” 

With  all  sites  (more  than  30  in  Portugal) 
noyy-  on  the  NeyvspaperDirect  platform. 
Global  is  noyv  focused  on  installing  in  all  its 
market  segments  in  other  territories. 

Leading  Hotels  chose  NeyvspaperDirect 
to  join  its  netyvork  of  vendors  in  the  laxuiy- 
hotel  sector.  NeyvspaperDirect’s  ND  Press 
is  a  Web-based  subscription  sery-ice  that 
enables  hoteliers  to  easily  print  neyvspapers, 
on  demand,  from  among  500-plus  national 
and  international  titles  using  standard 
digital  printers  or  photocopiers  at  a  hotel. 

All  NeyvspaperDirect  titles  print  in  their 
original  layouts.  With  minimal  hardyvare 
and  technical  requirements,  hotels  can 
subscribe  online,  activate  their  accounts, 
and  immediately  print  and  deliver  guests’ 
favorite  dailies. 

online 

TRUMBACORP. 

Seattle 

The  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  The 
Times  Herald-Record  in  Middletoyy-n,  N.Y., 
and  The  Standard  Times  in  Neyv  Bedford. 
Mass.,  are  the  latest  of  Ottayvay  Neyy-spa- 
pers’  seven  Web  sites  to  deploy  the  Trumba 
Connect  online  calendaring  solution,  yvhich 
helps  increase  event  ayvareness  and  atten¬ 
dance  and  connect  yyith  users  through  a 


At^lajysian  .%$«ruc 


Home  financing 
!>«  for  sea  change 


Another  business  daily 
launched  using  WoodWing’s 
Smart  Connection  Enterprise 


suite  of  tools  that  includes  a  hosted, 
interactive  Web  calendar,  e-mail,  and  re¬ 
porting  sery-ices. 

Visitors  can  search  for  events  by  name 
or  scroll  through  listings  to  see  yvhat  is 
happening  in  communities.  Events  can 
be  sorted  by  region  or  such  event  types  as 
theater,  reunions,  arena  events,  concerts, 
festiy-als,  singles,  nightlife,  and  children’s  ac- 
tiy-ities.  Visitors  can  then  add  events  to  their 
personal  calendars  and  foryvard  them  to 
others.  They  also  may  arrange  to  be  notified 
if  events  change  and  set  text  message  or 
e-mail  reminders.  Visitors  can  also  easily 
submit  event  information,  keeping  the 
calendars  updated  and  locally  centered. 

Trumba  Connect  enables  each  neyvs- 
paper  to  maintain  a  consistent  brand  look 
and  feel,  transferring  settings  such  as  font 
and  color  from  one  calendar  to  another.  It 
also  helps  Ottayvay  automate  its  publishing 
process  through  an  RSS  feed  that  alloyvs 
information  to  be  automatically  e.xported 
from  the  online  event  calendars  to  print- 
edition  calendars. 

ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Using  a  y-isual  interface  and  techniques 
familiar  to  those  yvho  knoyv  Adobe  InDe- 
sign  CS3  softyvare  and  print  layout,  version 
9  of  Adobe  Go  Live  is  available  for  the 
“non-code  savvy”  yvho  yvant  to  deyelop 
Web-design  skills  and  groyv  into  building 
more  sophisticated  Web  experiences  using 
Adobe  Dreamyy-eaver  CS3  tools.  Designers 
can  easily  incorporate  content  from  other 
Adobe  products.  A  y-isual  cascading  sty  le 
sheets  layout  yy-indoyv  alloyvs  designers 
to  create  standards-compliant  code  that 
renders  faithfully  on  the  latest  broyvsers. 

GoLive  9  continues  to  integrate  closely 
yyith  other  Adobe  applications,  from  yvhich 
common  color  settings  are  maintained. 
Designers  can  drag  and  drop  content 
directly  from  InDesign  into  GoLive,  yvhich 
automatically  translates  most  e.xisting 
character  and  paragraph  sty  les  into  CSS. 
Native  Adobe  Photoshop,  Illustrator,  and 
Adobe  PDF  files  can  be  placed  into  GoLive 
as  Smart  Objects,  yvhich  can  be  cropped 
and  resized  on  the  fly. 

GoLive  9  helps  users  manage  Web  sites 
yisually,  including  tracking,  maintaining, 
and  updating  links  and  files,  using  an 
intuitive  neyv  Site  Windoyv  that  yvorks  like 
Adobe  Bridge.  Designers  can  also  make 
changes  offline  to  multiple  pages  of  a  site 
and  sy-nchronize  them  to  the  Web  sery-er, 
uploading  only  files  that  have  been 
modified  since  the  last  update. 
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CAR  COLUMN 


GOTAOEAOLIHEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 

of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 

(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 

www.barrows.com 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  .  W 

650^1951  filJn 


DONT  LAUGH.  YOLTRE  NEXT 
Weekly  700  word  humor  column 
by  former  diplomatic  correspondent 
RUSSELL  WARREN  HOWE  takes  on 
President  Silly  Smirk,  VP  Dirty  Dick, 
Fancy  Nancy  and  the  other  players  in  the 
Washington  follies.  Terms,  call  (202) 
337-1560.  OR  Fax  (202)  625-1999. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  addon  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at 
(800)941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 
SERVICES 

Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting»Valuations»Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media 
Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834A:ell  661-33^-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need  a 
reliable  and  exp)erienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


CRIBB 


GREENE 

&  Associates.  LLC 
406-586-6621  •  cribb.com 


John  Cribb,  Broker 
jcribtx^cribb.com 


Cary  Greene,  Broker 
ggteeneOcribb.cofn 


I’libliCiition  Brokerage  •  .Appraisal  •  C'ttnsulting 


KM>v\  III'..  ■  i  \;i  I.;,  XI  I.  I\  -  I .  ,i:l  i 


NATIONAL  ,  EDIA 

Associates 
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PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  29243084951)  929-1 169 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MocMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 
The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Wiltams 


Leader  in  Sale  i 

of  Community  ,  ^ 
Newspapers' 

Check  titir  references  y 

(214)  265-9.MM) 
Kickenbachs-r  Vledia 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Solid  Work. 
Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


.NAEDIA  PARTNERS 


■  ■  '  i  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  arxl 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluatirrg  their  markets  arxi  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 


z  >.a.  0 


Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpinediapartners.com 


Mergers  *  Acquisidons  •  VaJoations 


WHEN  PERFORMANCE 
MUST  BE  MEASURED 
BY  RESULTS. 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Since  1959,  we’ve  sold  and  appraised 
thousands  of  newspaper  properties  nationwide. 
We  want  to  be  your  broker!  I 


www.mediamergers.com 


G>rporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  Qjurt 
Gaithersburg,  MO  20882 
1301)  253-5016 

EstlSSS 
Lany  Grimes,  PresMent 


NEWSP.APERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSP.4PERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE,  WELL  ESTABUSHED 


Real  estate  and  travel  pubs  in  growing, 
attractive  Northern  California  region.  One 
or  both  available.  Please  apply  to  E&P 
Classifieds  Box  #  4104  via  E-mail  to: 


mmacmahon@editorandoublisher.com 


LOTS  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IN  COLORADO 
for  Business  and  relaxation.  Well 
established  weekly  Newspaper  for 
Sale.  Great  addition  to  a  publishing 
group  or  be  your  own  publisher.  Email: 
HJR0627@GMAIL.COM  with  brief 
description  and  phone  number. 


FOR  HELP  WANTED/POSITION  WANTED  R.\TES  CALL 


Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654,5303 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 


MEETING  PLACE 


C2  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CL.\SSIMEI)S  JULY  2007 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLIC.4TIONS  FOR  SALE 


the  /ieus/)a{)i'r  induslry's 

- .MEETING /i/riaV - 

HHS.H25.9I-19 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


EXCELLENT  NEWSPAPER 
OPPORTUNITIES! 

( Values  listed  are  revenues) 
Western  pd  semi-wkly.  SlM,  (#WC3);  MW 
mini-cluster,  $450K  (#MW2);  MW  subur¬ 
ban  wkly  w/shopper,  growing  region, 
$450K.  (#MW1);  Western  5-wkly  cluster 
w/plant,  $2.2M  (WC2);  Western  pd  wkly, 
$850K  (#WC6).  ALSO:  2  wkly  West  Cst 
clusters  SIM  &  $1.6M  (#WC1.  #SW1); 
Exclusive  SW  biz  wkly,  S1.4M  (#W2): 
Western  wkly.  shopper,  &  mag,  $420K 
(#W5).  Contact:  Gregg  K.  Knowles, 
Excl.  Broker  (661)  833-3834. 
www.media-broker.com 


COME  GROW  WITH  US! 

Miami's  Community  Newspapers  is 
looking  to  grow  and  maybe  we  can  do  it 
together.  We  have  the  buildings,  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  printing  equipment.  If  you 
have  a  paper  in  the  area  and  want  to 
grow  with  a  partner  or  perhaps  even  set 
the  stage  for  your  retirement  and  think 
that  we  might  have  something  to  talk 
about  call  Michael  Miller  at  (305) 
669-7355  ext.  249  or  E-mail  to: 

mlchael9communltynewspapers.com 


Profitable  well  established  senior 
monthly,  ideal  town,  call  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Bill  Berger,  Atn,  Austin,  TX. 
(512)  407-8283,  or 

billberger@austin.rr.com 


FOR  SALE 

Upper  Mid-West  Construction  Land¬ 
scaping  Mags,  Northern  NJ  100% 
mailed  community  newspaper,  NY  Arts 
&  Entertainment  Mags,  Saratoga,  NY 
wkly,  two  regional  golf  mags  (Las 
Vegas  and  Illinois)  info@kamengroup.com 
(516)  379-2797  WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 


GREAT  OPPORTUMTY,  GREAT  NVESTMEhTT 
FOR  SALE:  Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper  for  sale  housed  under  one  cor¬ 
poration.  Located  in  North  Central  WV 
with  the  gross  income  of  $800,000.  Se¬ 
rious  inquiries  qnly.  E-mail  for  more  in¬ 
formation:  cdpeter525@comcast.net 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LETTER  PERFECT  TRANSCRIPTION 


10%-off  introductory  rate. 
References  available. 
Newspaper  and  journalism  clientele. 
NYC-based. 
www.lptrans.com 
1-888-525-2126 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 


Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 


"PRE-PAID  Experts" 


RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 


(800)  950-8475*www.Metro-News.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all!!!!! 

(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Telemarketing  since  1%8 


Dick  Levis  (800)884-9511 


■We  deliver  more  homes  to  your  newspaper.” 
www.H-LMarketing.com 


MARKETINQ  PLUS  INC. 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 


E-mail:  marketingplus@verlzon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PRO  START3 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


WWW  editorandpublisher.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 

■ 

-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 

■ 

-HELP  WANTED- 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHATtF.,.. 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 
Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 

SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 
Fake  Brains  Software,  Inc. 
(303)  791-3301 
www.fakefarains.com 
salesOfakebrains.com 


CONSULTANTS 


CONSaTANT 

Very  experienced  Publisher/Advertising 
Manager  specializing  in  compensation, 
niche  publications,  turnarounds  and 
start-ups.  Also  available  as  short  term 
emergency  Publisher  or  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Reasonable  rates  for  expert  help. 
Wilson  (^xisuiting:  (401)  7414360 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  SSA-TTSO  E-mail:  j.newman@attnet 


PRESSES 
Mini  Ck)lor  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P.  42’  +  45";  Goss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half 
Decks,  Angle  bars,  Electromatic 
Slitters,  Press  Removal  &  Installation, 
Press  Rebuilding.  New,  Used  parts.  In 
Business  for  Over  30  Years.  Northeast  In¬ 
dustries,  kic. 

(800)  821-6257.samOneiinc.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


CIASS1FIEDAD\^RTISERS: 


Let  Inland  Sell  Your  Press 


Proven  success  -  six  press 
sales  in  first  quarter  2007 

Selling  Presses  -  It's  the  only 
thing  we  do 

INLAND 

COWPWWQW 


inmd  ©inland news  com 
www.inlandnews.com 
(913)  492-9050 


-HELP  WANTED- 


^LVILROOM  SERVICES 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Progressive  group  seeks  general  man¬ 
ager  for  two  small  weekly  papers  in 
western  edge  of  Zone  5. 

GM  experience,  with  either  news  or  ad¬ 
vertising  background,  preferred.  EOE. 

Send  resume  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 

Reference  General  Manager, 

Box  4103  in  subject  line. 


ADVERTISING 


PLL\SEC.\LLUSAT 


ADVERTISING 


llheXlirginian-Ililot 


The  Virginian-Pilot  Media  Companies  are 
a  diverse  group  of  award  winning  publica¬ 
tions  and  media  outlets  including  news¬ 
papers,  online  media,  direct  marketing 
and  specialty  publications. 

We  are  proud  to  be  the  flagship  company 
of  Landmark  Communications.  We  have 
been  doing  business  since  1865. 

Based  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  The 
VirginiarvPilot  and  its  subsidiaries  employ 
more  than  1,500  people. 

We  are  looking  for  'Top  Gun*  Senior 
Sales  people  to  sell  in  our  beautiful 
market 

Our  senior  sales  force  offers  a  variety  of 
sales  and  marketing  solutions  (including 
daily  newspapers,  direct  mail,  targeted 
print  products.  Interactive  online  advertis¬ 
ing  and  video)  to  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  achieving  high  results  and  the 
potential  of  a  six  figure. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  deep  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  both  print  and  online 
products. 

To  learn  more  about  our  exciting 
opportunities  and  apply  online,  visit 

www.TheYirginianPilotconVcareers 
(Use  job  code:  1223) 
Excellence,  Teamwork,  Service 
to  the  Community-  are  keystones  of 
who  we  are. 

We  are  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Employer  supporting  a  Drug  Free  Work 
environment 


AD\TJTnSING 


If  YOU  don’t  SEE  .\ 

QTEG()RVTH.^T  FITS  VOI  R, NEEDS. 

NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER/MAJORS 

Paddock  Publications,  a  family  owned  newspaper  company  in  the  suburban  Chicago  market 
IS  currently  seeking  an  experienced  individual  to  lead  our  Majors/National  sales  team. 
Primary  responsibilities  will  be  to  manage  a  high  volume  team,  drive  multKnedia  sales 
across  our  product  line,  including  print,  zoned  pubs,  interactive,  Reflejos  and  BEEPfour 
newest  younger  reader  multi-media  product),  meet  revenue  goals,  coach  the  sales  staff 
and  cultivate  positive  working  relationships  with  clients  and  agencies,  align  clients  sales 
strategies  with  strategic  marking  positions,  and  successfully  partner  with  clients  to  meet 
their  sales  marketing  objectives.  Must  have  a  five  plus  years  of  sales  management  expe¬ 
rience,  preferable  in  a  newspaper  or  other  media  environment.  We  are  looking  for  a  tract 
record  of  reaching  and  exceeding  revenue  goals,  mentor  the  sales  team  to  create  value 
for  our  current  and  potential  clients.  Limited  travel  call  on  clients  is  necessary.  We  offer  a 
competitive  benefit  package  including  a  401(k)  and  stock  bonus  plan.  Interested  candidates 
should  send  their  resume  and  cover  letterfmust  include  salary  requirements)  to: 
stafting@dailyherald.com:  attn:  MNSM. 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  Tfje  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  188~i. 
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-HELPWANTED- 
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ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

EXCEL  ON  A  NATIONAL  LEVEL 


Make  a  positive  impact. 
Exercise  your  creativity. 
Manage  your  own  accounts. 

The  St.  Louis  (MO)  Post-Dispatch  is  ready  to  offer  the 
right  sales  professional  an  excellent  opportunity  to  excd 
as  a  National  Sales  Account  Executive.  We  sell  an 
outstanding  platform:  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
STLToday.com,  Suburban  Journals  Community  1 
Newspapers  and  Local  Values  -  our  shared  mail  produc^ 
We  are  a  TOP  25  DMA  and  have  the  expertise  to  coach 
you  to  exceed  your  career  goals! 

Make  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  your  Gateway  to  Success! 
Tell  us  w’hat  you  can  offer  by  sending  your  resume  to: 


The  Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune  is  seeking  a  management  professional  with  strong  sales,  planning 
and  organizational  skills  to  provide  leadership  and  direction  for  our  advertising  sales 
efforts.  Ames  is  a  small,  but  very  competitive  newspaper  market  located  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  NDM  (Newspaper  Designated  Market).  Leadership,  innovation  and  the 
ability  to  effect  and  accept  change  are  a  must.  This  is  a  high  energy,  hands-on  job. 

Responsibilities: 

•  Will  call  on  and  assumes  direct  advertising  responsibility  for  key  national  accounts. 

•  Meet  or  exceed  annual  advertising  sales  goals. 

•  Manage  sales  efforts  of  inside  and  outside  reps. 

•  Recommend  advertising  sales  revenue  and  expense  budgets.  Operate  sales  functions 
within  approved  budgets. 

•  Work  with  management  team  and  salespeople  on  development  of  media  kits,  rate 
structures,  promotional  pieces,  and  strategies. 

•  Provide  production  staff  with  timely  delivery  of  all  advertising  material. 

•  Work  with  management  team  to  insure  operational  goals  are  met. 

This  position  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years’  advertising  sales  and  sales  management 
experience.  Excellent  oral/written  communication  skills  are  required.  Must  be  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  work  within  budget  guidelines.  Ames  lA  is  the  home  of  Iowa  State  University. 
It  is  a  great  community  with  big  city  benefits  located  in  Ames  and  the  surrounding 
area.  We  offer  a  very  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  If  interested,  please 
forward  your  resume,  salary  history  and  salary  requirements  via  email  to: 
publisher@amestrib,com.  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 


Attention:  HR/National  Sales 
Fax:  314-340-3005 
e-mail:  pdhr@post-dispatch.com 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
values  the  diversity  of  our  workforce  and  the  knowledge  of  our  people. 


NEW  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  NETWORK  SEEKS 
DIRECTOR  AND  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Exciting  opportunities  to  join  a  new  network,  owned  by  10  leading  community  newspaper  companies  plus 
trade  association  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  focusing  on  a  growing  segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry  Director  will  run  day-to-day  operabons  and  be  lead  account  manager,  selling  nation  al 
advertising  into  broad  nationwide  network  of  suburban  and  community  newspapersAvebsites.  Must  have 
extensive  expenence  in  handling  nabonal  accounts  and  agencies,  strong  comrrxjnication  and  customer 
relations  skils  and  a  passion  for  the  community  newspaper  industry  Pnor  management  expenence 
preferred 

Also,  seeking  Account  Executive  to  sell  advertising  and  manage  national  accounts,  reporting  to  t  he 
Director  Account  Executive  candidates  should  have  strong  background  selling  national  advertising 
(newspaper  or  magazine  preferred).  Both  positions  offer  the  flexibility  of  working  from  your  home-based 
office  Travel  required  Excellent  compensation  and  benefits 

Interested  candidates  should  email  or  fax  their  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  re<]uirements  to: 

Nancv  Lane.  SN'.V  IVcsidcnt.  nancy  lancsna  a  aol  com.  fa.\:  84.'-.’90-()6.T6. 


IFs  a  Classified  Secret! 


Vi'e'll  never  reveal  the  identiU’  of  an  E&P  bo.\  holder 
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WASBIHOTOH 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Management  Opportunity 

The  Washington  Examiner  is  part  of  Clarity  Media  Group.  We  are  growing  ana  expanding 
our  3  print  locations  and  the  Examiner  name  is  trademarked  in  66  additianal  cities. 

AUTOMOTIVE  MANAGER 

Respcnsible  fer  driving  the  autd  advertising  revenue  far  the  DC  paper.  Supervise  a  staff 
df  4  account  executives  that  sell  print,  online,  display,  liners,  tabs,  wraps,  ROPs,  and  inserts 
on  a  regular  basis  and  special  sections  on  cycles.  We  need  someone  who  is  adept 
at  convergence  sales  and  willing  to  spend  a  good  amount  of  time  in  the  field  with  the  ac¬ 
count  executives. 

Proficiency  with  Power  Point  and  Excel  is  required.  The  ability  to  juggle  multiple  projects 
and  a  very  high  energy  level  is  also  needed.  Creative  action  plans  will  have  the  support 
of  management.  Must  have  experience  managing  a  staff  and  print  advertising  sales  a 
plus. 

The  DC  metro  area  offers  the  opportunity  to  be  based  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Political, 
cultural,  educational,  and  other  enrichment  interests  can  be  matched  on  a  daily  basis! 

Please  submit  your  resume  or  letter  of  interest  via: 
jobs@examiner.com 
Fax:  (303)299-1572. 


MANAGER:  LOCAL  CLASSIFIED 
VERTICAL  SEARCH 

The  Daily  Herald,  3rd  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Illinois  is  currently  seeking  candidates 
for  the  position  of  Manager,  Local  Classifieds  and  Vertical  Search  in  our  Interactive  Media 
Department.  Must  be  comfortable  working  with  spreadsheets  and  be  able  to  motivate  a 
team-oriented  work  environment  and  have  a  background  in  call-oriented  sales  and  a  famil¬ 
iarity  with  vertical  search  advertising.  Candidate  will  work  with  a  talented  Interactive  Media 
staff  and  help  lead  the  migration  of  classified  advertising  to  the  Web.  We  offer  competitive 
benefits  including  a  401K  plan.  Interested  candidates  should  send  their  resume  with  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  staffing@dailyheald.com  attn:  CAM. 
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MARKETING  SERVICES  MARKETING  SERVICES  MARKETING  SERVICES  PRESSROOM 


MARKETING  SERVICES  SALES  DIRECTOR 

NIELSEN  BUSINESS  MEDIA 
New  York,  NY. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  sales  manager  in  the  B-to-B  publishing  space,  Nielsen  Business  Media  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Sales  Director  in 
the  Marketing  Services  Division.  You  must  be  aggressive,  hungry,  articulate  and  able  to  manage,  motivate  and  mentor  a  sales  team 
of  inside  sales  professionals  anxious  for  success  to  qualify  for  this  exciting  and  challenging  position! 

The  Marketing  Services  Group,  a  brand  new  division  of  Nielsen  Business  Media,  has  been  created  to  accelerate  revenue  development 
from  ancillary  product  lines  and  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  market  penetration  in  all  of  the  markets  we  serve.  The  combination  of  top  line 
sales  acceleration,  improved  productivity,  product  development  and  new  customer  acquisition  will  generate  incremental  revenue  over 
$10  million  in  the  next  two  years. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  managing  a  diverse,  aggressive  sales  team  responsible  tor  up  selling  and  renewing  prior  advertisers  in  a  number 
of  premier  business-to-business  brands  and  prospecting  for  brand  new  business  to  meet  and  exceed  revenue  targets  set  for  the 
year.  Full  portfolio  sales  expertise  required  including  print,  online  and  sponsored  events. 

Job  Requirements;  Strategic: 

•  Manage  reps  performance  against  set  goals  for  the  year  for  their  assigned  brands  •  Schedule  ongoing  "strategic  opportunity  meetings” 
with  all  Publishers  aligned  with  their  sales  team  assignments  to  identify  target  areas  for  new  business  development 

•  Pro  actively  working  with  publishers  and  editors  to  uncover  sales  opportunities  for  print,  web  and  events  based  on  trends  and  emergence 
of  hot  categories 

•  Set  strategic  direction  for  developing  each  market  based  on  strategic  planning  Publishers  vision  for  seizing  opportunities  presented  by 
their  respective  market 

Key  Skills/Competencies: 

•  Maximize  efficiencies  of  sales  staff 

•  Create  and  execute  plan  to  fully  develop  assigned  accounts  develop  new  business  within  the  target  advertising  universe  of  prospects 

•  Identify  and  solicit  top  20  missing  advertisers  for  each  brand 

•  Provide  a  monthly  progress  update  to  Publishers  on  results  against  budget 

•  Day  to  day  direction  and  management  of  sales  staff 

•  Organize  and  conduct  weekly  one  on  one  meetings  with  each  AE  to  review  results,  share  information,  train  on  cross  selling  opportunities 

•  Tactical  execution  of  strategic  sales  plan  set  for  each  publication 

•  Focus  sales  team  on  “contract  selling”  and  identifying  areas  for  proactive  marketing  efforts  for  a  rolling  three  month  period  throughoutt 
the  year 

•  Provide  one  on  one  training  to  reps  as  needed 

•  Conduct  "product  training  sessions"  on  offerings  that  represent  opportunity  across  the  board  on  an  as  needed  basis 

•  Work  with  product  managers  to  create  promotional  materials  required  to  develop  new  business 

•  Identify  trade  shows  and  events  that  represent  sales  prospecting  and/or  networking  opportunities 

•  Create  trade  show  assignment  lists  in  advance  for  sales  team  for  the  major  shows  attended  by  each  of  the  brands 

•  Create  and  monitor  sales  contests  and  incentive  plans  to  maximize  energy  and  collective  power  of  the  sales  team 

•  Continual  monitoring  and  reporting  of  results  to  management 

•  Maximize  each  sales  reps  potential  within  their  assigned  brand  and  across  brands 

•  Continual  monitoring  and  reporting  of  results  to  management  to  include: 

•  productivity  metrics: 

•  #of  inbound/outbound  calls 

•  market  share  and  missing  advertiser  reports 

•  Weekly  update  of  Master  Forecast  for  YTD  sales  by  brand  for  all  media  types  measured  against  last  year’s  results  and  current  years 
budget 

•  Weekly  updates  to  the  inside  sales  team  and  monthly  updates  to  publishing  management  on  results  achieved  including  all  revenue 
streams  for  CY 

Edtjcation  Qualifications: 

Bachelors  Degree-Management/Marketing  Preferred 

Go  to  www,nielsenbusinessmedia.com 

and  apply  to  requisition  number  2867BR  Marketing  Services,  Sales  Director  position. 


Pressroom  Manager 


ExperierK'od  Prt'ssnxim  Manager 
needed  for  high  volume  printing 
facility  UKated  in  Exton,  P.A.  42 
couple  M.A\'  Roland  Gwman 
with  8  rcx’Istands  highlight  this 

200n  Ifra  Quality  Club  facility. 
Competitive  wages  and  benefits 
based  on  experience. 

E-mail  or  fax  resumes  and  references 
to:  gcoppola@joumalregister.com  or 
610-280-3442. 

Jouma^e^ster 
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ADVERTISERS 

- CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 

deadlines  call 

please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 

visit  our  website 

Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don 't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
bow  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

•  Michael  Jordan 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Company,  LiC  (NAC)  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
manage  all  activities  associated  with  the  company’s  mailroom  (in  Production  Operations). 
Responsibilities  include  setting  the  size  of  the  workforce,  hours  of  operation,  and 
working  conditions  of  employees,  as  well  as  creating  the  annual  budget  for  the  packaging 
and  distribution  center.  Also  develops  programs  to  ensure  staff  has  proper  skills  to 
operate  equipment,  lead  programs  to  improve  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the 
mailroom,  and  provide  overall  leadership  of  the  packaging  and  distribution  center. 

Must  be  able  to  understand  and  comply  with  the  applicable  laws  and  company  policies 
governing  management  issues  (including  understanding  of  bargaining  unit  contracts). 
This  position  requires  excellent  leadership  skills,  have  a  great  sense  of  urgency,  be 
highly  organized  and  have  excellent  communication  skills  (both  verbal  and  written).  Basic 
computer  skills,  and  ability  to  withstand  noise  and  vibration  in  the  work  environment,  as 
well  as  a  flexible  schedule  in  order  to  work  weekends,  holidays  and  evenings  in  addition 
to  regularly  scheduled  business  hours  will  be  required. 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Company,  LLC  is  a  unique  and  diverse  media  company  with  an 
exciting  new  vision  for  the  future.  We  continue  to  expand  and  grow  our  many  and  varied 
customer-focused  products,  including  Utah’s  two  largest  daily  newspapers. 

Compensation:  $60,000  (or  more  depending  on  experience),  and  a  comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits  package  that  includes  health  insurance  and  401(k).  If  you  would  like  to  be  considered 
for  this  position,  submit  resume  to  attention  Jamie  at; 

advl  4B@applyutah.com 
Fax:  (801)237-2711. 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Company,  LLC  is  a  progressive  and  growing 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

<9)rl^Cakr3ribimr  Moming^Jews 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- wwvv.editorandpublisher.com - 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Experienced,  wants  home-reading  of 
manuscripts.  Salary  open.  No  deadline  to 
reply.  Must  have  signed  agreement  be¬ 
fore  employment.  Can  supply  references. 
Worked  with  Wash.  DC  agencies. 

(540)435^148. 


If  YOU  don’t  SEE  .\ 


CATFTtdRVTII.^T  FITS  VOI  R  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


CLHSSiriED  RDUERTISERS 


If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at: 

(8881-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 

Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


Editor  &  Pu 
the  nevi 

blisher  has  been  your  communication  link  to 
rspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 

E&P 

[  www.editorandpublisher.Gom 

MAC  Art  Prefened,  Adobe  Photoshop  EPS’s,  TlFPs  &  PDFs 

CeivMihif  To  A I4W  Ffl# 

Convert  To  a  Bitmopped  Imoge  Under  'Mode'  In  Photoshop 
Resolution  =  1 200  pixels/inch 
Method  =  Halftone  Screen 
Halftone  Screen  Frequency  =  133  lines/inch 
Angle  =  45  degrees 
Shape  =  Round 

Rod  Ads 

Save  As  A  CMYK  File 

Adweek  Red  Breakdown  =  100S  Mogento,  100S  Yellow  ond  23S  Block 

Foot  Color 

SoveAsACMYK  File 

Sending  the  file:  Crop  the  od  to  the  correct  size  ond 
sove  it  os  0  Photoshop  EPS,  TIFF  or  PDF 
Before  sending,  compress  the  file  using  Stuffit  or  o  Zip  Program 
Attach  to  on  e-mail  and  send  to;  Gene.Willioms@nielsen.com 

IMPORTAflT  NOTE: 

Before  ony  ortwork  is  sent  please  contod  your  Editor  S  Publistier  representative. 
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MEDIAandMONEY 


NOVEMBER  7-S,  2007 
GRAND  HYATT  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOIN  DOW  JONES  AND  THE  NIELSEN  COMPANY  FOR  A  UNIQUE  TWO'DAY  EVENT  UNITING 
MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  DEALMAKERS  WITH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INVESTORS  TO  DISCUSS 
HOW  THEY  CAN  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  PROFIT  IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 

This  must-attend  conference  will  examine  how  wall  street  is  closing  in  on  the 

WORLD  OF  MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  THROUGH  CUTTING-EDGE  PANEL  DISCUSSIONS 
AND  CAPTIVATING  KEYNOTE  INTERVIEWS. 


KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 


JEFFREY  L.  BEWKES  NORMAN  PEARLSTINE  STEVEN  RATTNER  DANIEL  SNYDER 

PRESIDENT  AND  COO  SENIOR  ADVISOR  MANAGING  PRINCIPAL  OWNER  AND  CHAIRMAN 

TIME  WARNER  THE  CARLYLE  GROUP  QUADRANGLE  GROUP  WASHINGTON  REDSKINS 


DON’T  MISS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  NETWORK  WITH  THE  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TODAY’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  DEALS! 

WWW.MEDIAANDMDNEYCDNFERENCE.CDM 

INSIDER  RATE  $1,S99  •  REGISTER  BY  JUNE  29 
REGISTRATION  646.654.7254  •  SPONSORSHIPS  646.654.471  B  OR  41  5.439.6631  *  GRAND  HYATT  aOO-233*1  234 


PLATINUM  SPONSOR 

McKinsey&iCompany 

BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  IMBSa  MartetW^  Wire  '  Privmte  Equity  Analyst 

Billboaid  Ti«»^  aOWBK  HUnD  MOiaffll  Ri^ 


EOlTDRt-PLBLISHFR 


Get  a  free  summary  of  what's  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 
your  e-mail  every  week.  Hip's  "Weekly 
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EDITORe^PUBLISHER 

focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the  year 
focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great  importance 
to  the  industry. 

>  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

>  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 

■Em  and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 

has  been  lately  -  and  where  it  is  heading. 

>  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
HHI  news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 

pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg, 

•.(Dnr  >  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 

;  interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 


AAEC  gatherings  are 


Led  Zeppelin’s  Robert  Plant  “ran  into”  J.D. 
Crowe  and  Rob  Rogers  at  the  1988  meeting. 


member  during  its  first  convention. 

The  AAEC  was  forged  through  the 
efforts  of  men  like  John  Stampone,  an 
Army  Times  cartoonist  who  grew  alarmed 
after  seeing  a  Saturday  Review  magazine 
storj’  about  editorial  cartooning  s  alleged 
decline.  Stampone  contacted  some  of  his 
peers,  and  more  than  80  cartoonists 
turned  up  for  the  first  convention  to 
discuss  their  craft  and  hear  speakers  such 
as  Nixon,  according  to  V.  Cullum  Rogers, 
the  AAEC’s  current  secretary-treasurer 
and  a  cartoonist  for  The  Independent 
Weekly  of  Durham,  N.C. 

Cullum  Rogers  spent  a  lot  of  time  this 
year  researching  the  AAEC’s  history, 
including  burrowing  through  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  archives  at  Ohio  State  University’s 
Cartoon  Research  Library  and  looking  at 
decades  of  Editor  S?  Publisher  magazines 
stored  at  Duke  University;  Much  of  w'hat 
he  found  appears  in  the  “Golden  Note¬ 
book,”  a  special  112-page  edition  of  the 
AAEC’s  “Notebook”  magazine  that  will 
be  distributed  at  this  month’s  convention 
and  also  made  available  for  sale  to 
libraries,  cartoon  fans,  and  others  who  are 
interested.  The  anniversary  publication  — 
put  together  mostly  by  Cullum  Rogers 
and  J.R  Trostle  (who’s  also  news  editor  of 
AAEC’s  EditorialCartoonists.com  site)  — 
includes  pieces  about  each  convention 

I  since  1957,  along  with  scores  of  photos 
and  other  content. 

“Some  shots  have  never  been  seen 
before,”  said  Trostle,  w'ho  noted  that 
4  cartoonists  dug  deep  into  their  closets 
^  to  unearth  some  of  the  pictures. 

6  Cullum  Rogers  said  Nixon  w'as  by 
g  no  means  the  only  major  political 
j  figure  to  speak  during  an  AAEC 
’  convention.  Cartoonists  met  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  the  Rose  Garden  in  1963, 
were  addressed  by  L\Tidon  Johnson 
several  times,  and  even  \isited  Johnson’s 
ranch  during  their  1971  meeting  in 


A  look  at  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists' 
colorful  history  as  it  nears  its  50th-anniversary  convention 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Editorial  cartoonists  had  a  memorable  1988  en- 
counter  with  singer  Robert  Plant,  whose  many  Led 
Zeppelin  credits  include  “The  Song  Remains  the  Same  ” 
That  incident  will  be  described  later  in  this  stoiy’, 
but  the  Zeppelin  song  (and  film)  title  has  some 
relevance  to  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
as  it  nears  its  50th-anniversary  convention  July  4-7  in  Washington, 
D.C.  —  where  the  AAEC  held  its  first  meeting  in  1957. 

“Some  of  the  problems  then  are  the  same  problems  now,”  noted 

AAEC  President  and 
Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette/United  Media 
editorial  cartoonist  .g 

Rob  Rogers,  w'ho  said 
one  of  those  issues  is 
job  losses.  Also,  there 
continues  to  be  debate  ™ 
about  what’s  the  best  A  f 

cartoon  style  (for  in- 
stance,  hard-hitting 
or  joke-oriented?).  ^ 

But  some  things 
have  not  remained  the 
same  over  the  past 
half-centuiy.  One 
example  is  the  rising 
number  of  cartoonists 
now  tackling  anima¬ 
tion  and  doing  blogs 
to  find  new  creative 
challenges  —  and  tiy' 
to  increase  their  job 
security. 

And,  while  the  AAEC  (like  editorial 
cartooning)  remains  mostly  w'hite  and 
male,  female  and  African-American 
creators  began  joining  the  organization 


The  AAEC  was  all 
male  in  1957, 
but  there  were 
several  female 
members  by 
1984,  including 
Etta  Hulme  and 
Signe  Wilkinson 
(second  and 
fourth  from  left). 


in  the  1970s.  The  AAEC  also  was  appar¬ 
ently  more  cozy  with  politicians  in  its 
early  days  —  and  even  made  then-Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  an  honorar\- 
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Austin,  Texas.  “LBJ  was  a  huge  cartoon 
fan,”  Rogers  noted. 

AAECers  traveled  again  to  the  Rose 
Garden  to  hear  Ronald  Reagan  in  1987, 
listened  to  Al  Gore  in  Memphis  in  1991, 
were  addressed  by  Ralph  Nader  in  Toron¬ 
to  in  2001,  and  chatted  with  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  in  Sacramento  in  2005. 

The  Reagan  encounter  in  1987  led  to  a 
brouhaha  in  w'hich  one  AAEC  member 
suggested  the  Rose  Garden  gathering  be 
adjourned  when  Sam  Donaldson  and 
other  Washington  correspondents  began 
asking  the  president  about  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal.  Later  during  that  conven¬ 
tion,  a  majoritj’  of  attendees  voted  to 
rebuke  the  cartoonist  for  protecting 
Reagan.  “It  was  the  only  time  the  AAEC 
ever  passed  a  motion  critical  of  a  specific 
member,”  said  Cullum  Rogers. 

He  added  that  the  AAEC  also  experi¬ 
enced  internal  differences  19  years  earlier. 
A  majoriU’  of  convention  attendees  voted 
to  express  condolences  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  a 
resolution  that  also  was  supportive  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Some  southern 
editorial  cartoonists  —  who  w'ere  either 
opposed  to  the  content  of  the  resolution 
or  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  AAEC  taking 
an  organizational  position  on  any  issue  — 
threatened  to  walk  out  of  the  meeting. 
Ultimately,  they  didn’t. 

Then  there  w'as  the  convention  during 
which  the  political  and  entertainment 
worlds  met  in  a  bizarre  way:  Israeli  offi¬ 
cial  Shimon  Peres  shared  the  stage  with 
crooner  Wa>me  Newton  at  the  AAEC’s 
1998  meeting  in  Las  Vegas. 

There  also  was  that  aforementioned 
1988  encounter  with  former  Zeppelin 
frontman  Plant,  who  happened  to  be 
sta\ing  at  the  same  Milwaukee  hotel  as 
AAEC  conventioneers.  Several  cartoonists 
(including  Rob  Rogers)  were  ha\ing 


drinks  with  the  singer  when  J.D.  Crowe  — 
then  of  The  San  Diego  Tribune  —  decided 
to  play  a  joke  on  the  rock  legend.  Crow'e 
made  believe  he  thought  Plant  w'as  singer 
David  Coverdale  of  Whitesnake,  a  band 
considered  somewhat  derivative  of  Led 
Zeppelin.  An  enraged  Plant  proceeded 
to  head-butt  Crowe. 

Plant  didn’t  have  a  “Whole  Lotta  Love” 
for  Crowe  at  that  point,  but  the  two  ended 
up  burving  the  hatchet  and  posing  with 
Rob  Rogers  for  a  photo  (w  hich  can  be 
seen  on  the  opposite  page).  “Just  as  the 
picture  w'as  being  snapped.  Plant,  w’ho’s  a 
good  two  or  three  inches  shorter  than 
Rob  and  I,  hoisted  himself  up  to  appear 
taller,”  recalled  Crow'e,  who’s  now’  with 
the  Press-Register  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Of  course,  AAEC  conventions  aren’t  all 
about  politicians  and  crazv’  encounters 
with  rock  stars.  Each  year,  trends,  issues, 
and  other  topics  relating  to  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  are  addressed  in  speeches,  panel 
discussions,  and  casual  conversations 
among  attendees. 

“The  real  legacy  of  the  AAEC  is  its 
conventions,”  said  president  Rogers. 

“Most  of  us  work  in  one-newspaper  cities 
with  one  staff  cartooning  position.  There 
aren’t  a  lot  of  chances  to  bond  with  other 
cartoonists  during  the  year.” 

Trostle  said  he  enjoys  the  gatherings, 
too:  “Editorial  cartoonists  are  some  of  the 
smartest,  funniest  people  on  the  planet.” 

This  month,  attendees  will  hear  such 
speakers  as  King  Features  Sv-ndicate 
columnist  Helen  Thomas,  Creators  SvTidi- 
cate  columnist  Mark  Shields,  Washington 
Post  investigative  reporter  Dana  Priest, 
and  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
Dennis  Kucinich. 

Attendees  will  also  see  a  slide  show  of 
photos  from  the  AAEC’s  historv-  —  and 
hear  some  words  from  the  organization’s 
longest-term  members.  [1 
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Attention 

Community  Newspaper  Publishers! 

Are  Antitrust  activities  occurring  in  your  market? 


The  NCNA,  Nashville  Community  Newspaper  Alliance  met  with  the  Justice  Department’s  An¬ 
titrust  Attorneys  in  Washington  and  presented  a  23  page  document  charging  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  with  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The  NCNA  is  a  group  of  12  weekly  newspapers  representing  6  different  owners  in  the  Nashville, 
Tennessee  market.  The  NCNA  is  placing  this  ad  to  inform  newspaper  publishers/owners  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  size,  you  can  fight  back  if  you  are  being  targeted  by  a  big  newspaper  chain  who’s 
ultimate  goal  is  to  put  you  out  of  business.  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  NCNA  has  taken  a  stand 
to  fight  the  Gannett  Company  using  our  country’s  antitrust  laws  that  are  designed  to  protect  com¬ 
petition  and  not  competitors. 

•  Have  you  been  singled  out  and  targeted  by  a  large  chain  for  the  purpose  of  putting  your 
newspaper  out  of  business? 

•  Is  your  competitor  using  unfair  practices  against  your  newspaper? 

•  Is  your  competitor  engaged  in  predatory  pricing?  •  Have  you  been  harmed  financially? 

•  Does  your  large  competitor  have  more  that  a  40%  share  of  the  print  market  in  your  city? 

•  Has  your  competitor  undercut  your  advertising  rates? 

•  Has  your  competitor  requested  advertisers  to  give  them  an  exclusive  agreement  that  has 
resulted  in  your  publication(s)  not  getting  the  business? 

•  Has  your  competitor  started  weekly  newspapers  that  mirror  your  circulation  area  and  in 
some  cases  created  newspaper  names  that  are  almost  identical  to  yours  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  your  readers  and  advertisers  and  inflicting  harm  on  your  publication(s)? 

•  Does  your  competitor  own  most  of  the  publications  in  your  market  and  surrounding 
areas?  Example:  Weekly  newspapers,  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  direct  mail 
publications,  legal  publications,  employment  guides,  radio  stations,  TV  stations,  cable  etc. 

If  the  answer  to  any  or  most  all  of  these  questions  is  yes,  give  us  a  call  and  we  will  share  our 
story  with  you.  If  you  are  in  a  Gannett  market,  experiencing  any  of  the  above  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 


-  Please  contact  the 

NCNA 

,  Nashville  Community  Newspaper  Alliance 

Attention:  Jack  Soodhalter 

E-mail  ncna@comcast.net 

Phone:  (0)615-391-4040  •  (0  615-482-4421  •  (H)  615-773-5617  •  Fax  615-883-3536 
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June  14  close 


%  change 


TOP  20  PAPERS 


YOY 

30  days  ended  June  14 

Gannett  (GCI) 

57.78 

5.69 

-0.52 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

57.90 

70.80 

7.68 

Tribune  (TRB) 

30.21 

-5.42 

-8.26 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

25.88 

13.11 

3.94 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

45.25 

-2.75 

6.32 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

772.00 

-0.83 

1.03 

Belo  (BLC) 

21.97 

27.88 

11.24 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

26.61 

-38.60 

-10.25 

Media  General  (MEG) 

34.83 

-3.06 

-5.53 

Lee  (LEE) 

24.27 

-12.22 

-6.58 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

334.36 

19.56 

1.62 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

370.84 

24.51 

1.41 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 
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READERS 


Projected  %  of  total  revenue 

(Newspapers  only,  unless  noted) 


Company 

Forecast 

Washington  Post  Co. 

10.7% 

New  York  Times  Co. 

8.1% 

Morris  Communications 

8.1% 

E.W.  Scripps 

7.0% 

McClatchy 

6.6% 

Belo 

6.0% 

Gannett* 

5.9% 

Tribune* 

4.6% 

Lee  Enterprises 

4.3% 

Media  General* 

3.5% 

Journal  Register 

1.6% 

Journal  Communications 

1.4% 

*lncludes  TV  properties 

Newspaper  Web  site 
visitors  who  also  read  print 


m 


Newspaper 

March  '07 

March  '04  GainALoss)  %Chg. 

m  Today 

2,278,022 

2,280,760* 

(2,738) 

(0,1%) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,062,312 

2,101,017 

(38,705) 

(1.8%) 

The  New  York  Times 

1,120,420 

1,133,763 

(13,343) 

(1.1%) 

Los  Angeles  Times 

832,339* 

983,727 

(151,388)  (15.3%) 

New  York  Post 

724,748 

678,012 

46,736 

6.8% 

Daily  News,  New  York 

718,174 

747,053 

(28,879) 

(3.8%) 

The  Washington  Post 

699,130 

772,553 

(73,423) 

(9.5%) 

Chicago  Tribune 

566,827 

614,548* 

(47,721) 

(7.7%) 

Houston  Chronicle 

498,692* 

549,300 

(50,608) 

(9.2%) 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

434,952* 

466,926 

(31,974) 

(6.8%) 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

411,919 

NA# 

NA 

NA 

Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y 

398,231 

NA# 

NA 

NA 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

386,564 

501,135 

(114,571)  (22.8%) 

The  Boston  Globe 

382,503 

452,109 

(69,606)  (15.4%) 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark.  N.J. 

372,629 

407,945 

(35,316) 

(8.6%) 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  357,399 

401,077* 

(43,678)  (10.8%) 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

352,593 

387,692 

(35,099) 

(9.0%) 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

349,130* 

377,058 

(27,927) 

(7.4%) 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

342,627* 

367,528 

(24,901) 

(6.7%) 

Detroit  Free  Press 

329,989 

354,581 

(24,592) 

(6.9%) 

*li,P  Calculated  Average  #  Newspapers  censored  by  ABC  for  misstating 
circulation.  March  2004  numbers  not  available. 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  df  Circulations 
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How  $5.7  billion  was  parceled  out  in  2006 


Source:  Borrell  Associates 


Read  paper  in  last  7  days  8i% 

■  Directory  sites 

11.7% 

Read  paper  8-30  days  ago  9% 

/a 

■1  Radio  sites 

2.2% 

Read  longer  than  30  days  ago  7% 

m 

TV  sites 

7.7% 

Never  read  paper  3% 

m 

■i  Other  print* 

9.2% 

Source:  Newspaper  National 

■  y 

■  Pure-Play  sites 

33.2% 

Network 

■  Newspaper  sites 

35.9% 

NEWSPRINT  PRICES:  GOING  DOWN 


Average  East  Coast  metric-ton  transaction  prices 


*lncludes  local  magazines  and 
alternative  newspapers 

Newspapers’  share  in  2006,  by  company  (in  millions) 


sen  9  3% 


-3.4%  -1.1% 


500  h  8465 


850^^^  9.4% 
^1% 


2002  2003  2004  2003  2006  2007*  2008*  2009* 

'  Estimated  Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


Company 

Online  Revenue 

%  Share 

Gannett 

$401.0 

7.0% 

Tribune 

$228.3 

4.0% 

New  York  Times  Co  * 

$192.0 

3.3% 

Washington  Post  Co. 

$102.7 

1.8% 

McClatchy 

$155.0 

2.7% 

Belo 

$60.1 

1.0% 

Morris  Communications 

$35.2 

0.6% 

E.W.  Scripps 

$34.2 

0.6% 

Media  General 

$27.2 

0.4% 

Lee  Enterprises 

$24.5 

0.4% 

Journal  Register 

$15.3 

0.2% 

Journal  Communications 

$9.6 

0.1% 

*Does  not  include  About.com.  which  totaled  about  $82  million. 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 
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MIKE  PETERS,  DAYTON  (OHIO)  DAILY  NEWS/ 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  MAY  25 


nn  Tin;  OM.iNi;  kxi'krimkm  From  Steve 
UU  Outings  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

Recently  the  Knight  Foundation  made  a 
bunch  of  new-media  pioneers  very  happy, 
doling  out  S5  T.  t 

million  for  a  variety  WB  *  '*  ■ 

of  experiments  in  j 

new  forms  of  digital 
journalism  and  ^  1 

communitx’  interac¬ 
tion.  One  of  the 
winners  was  mv  ) 


neighbor  here  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Amy 


Starting  work:  Adam 
Glenn  and  Amy  Gahran 


Gahran,  who  along  with  Adam  Glenn  was 
awarded  890,000  for  an  e.xperiment  in  on¬ 
line  communiU'  involvement.  Their  project, 
called  the  Boulder  Carbon  Tax  Tracker, 
aims  to  create  a  new  way  to  cover  a  long¬ 
term  issue  faced  bv  a  communitv  in 


nontraditional  ways  that  directly  involve 
communitx’  leaders  and  residents. 

WTiat  Gahran  and  Glenn  are  de^ising 
puts  the  onus  on  the  communiU'  to  cover 
an  issue  (from  multiple  perspectives), 
rather  than  journal¬ 
ists.  Professional 
journalists  can  be 
involved  in  their 
scheme  —  indeed, 
it’s  logical  that  they 
lead  it  —  but  it 
will  be  more  as 
facilitators  than  as 
repiorters. 

I’ve  long  advocat¬ 
ed  that  newspapers  Executive  Editor  Bill 

open  up  and  allow  communiU’  voices  to 
have  their  say  under  the  newspaper  um¬ 
brella.  The  Gahran/Glenn  approach 
seems  like  a  relatively  safe  way  to  do  that. 
Best  of  all,  the  Tracker  model  takes  the 
long-term  approach  to  important  issues. 

JUNE 

6Whi;ri;  did  nn-:  ‘Ti.mi-ls’  oo'/  From 
Joe  Strupp’s  “Get  Me  Rewrite”: 

So  it’s  moving  day  for  The  New  York 
Times  newsroom,  after  94  years  at  the  229 
W.  43rd  Street  headquarters,  not  far  from 


its  former  home  right  in  Times  Square.  In 
some  cases,  this  leads  to  the  inevitable 
packing  up  of  decades’  worth  of  note¬ 
books,  files,  newspapers,  and  likely  a  few 
souvenir  piennants.  Playbills  and,  perhaps, 

-  a  leftover  bottle  of 

Scotch  or  Uvo. 

But  at  the  Times, 
such  a  spring  clean¬ 
ing  could  unearth  a 
lot  more  than  most 
newsrooms.  Imag¬ 
ine  what  someone 
cleaning  out  the 
closets,  desks,  and 
morgue  might  dis- 
Keller  packs  it  up  cover.  Maybe  they’ll 
find  a  hidden  stack  of  false  IDs  and  fake 
T&E  receipts  for  Jayson  Blair;  perhaps 
even  a  beard  disguise.  A  half-eaten  boudin 
sausage  sandwich  left  behind  by  the  late 
Johnny  Apple.  Oh  yeah,  and  that  long-for- 
gotten  file  of  “additional”  Pentagon  Papers 
that  somehow  turned  up  in  the  bottom 
of  an  old  filing  cabinet.  Or  a  long-ago 
editor’s  note  to  William  Safire  declaring 
that  his  idea  for  a  column  “On  Language” 
is  “a  non-starter.”  Ahh,  what  do  you  know, 
there’s  the  notebook  Brooks  Atkinson 
used  to  review  the  1947  opening  of  A 
Streetca  r  Na  med  Desi  re. 


MONTH  IN  REVIEW 
Jump  online  and  get  to  it!  I  Editorial  Caiioon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P's  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


MAY 


1C  H.VPHINKS.S  XOT  .4  VV  AR.VI  (U  N  From  a 
lu  “Shoptalk”  by  Robert  Jay  Lifton: 

The  combination  of  mental  disease  and 
access  to  guns  leaps  out  at  almost  everv  - 
one  in  media  coverage  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Virginia  Tech  shootings.  In  many 
parts  of  the  countrv',  the  mainstream 
press  joins  in  this  promotion  or,  at  least, 
remains  silent  in  the  face  of  it. 

With  a  problem  so  deep-seated,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  suggestions  of  changing  gun 
policies  expressed  in  newspaper  editorials 
and  by  certain  columnists  have  been  so 
readily  dismissed  as  “an  old  storv  "  (which 
unfortunately  they  are),  as  politically 
unfeasible,  and  as  generally  useless.  But 
even  deep-seated  cultural  patterns  can  be 
altered,  and  there  is  considerable  support 
for  altering  this  one. 

Indeed,  America  is  a  countrv-  in  which 
change  itself  is  a  dominant  cultural 
pattern.  We  need  to  make  quick,  small 
changes  and  slower,  more  fundamental 
ones.  But  to  do  that,  we  require  a  diagno¬ 
sis,  both  within  and  outside  the  media, 
of  a  cultural  disease. 


1' 
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Shoptalk 


Atty.  General  falsely  claims  ‘progress’  in  responding  to  requests 

For  advocates  oe  government  transparency  — 
and,  as  election  after  election  shows,  that  means  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  —  Dec.  14, 
2005,  brought  an  unexpected  early  Christmas  gift 
from  a  Bush  White  House  that  has  a  devotion  to 
secrecy  rivaled  only  by  the  Illuminati.  In  an  executive  order  larded 
with  enough  rhetoric  about  openness  to  make  the  folks  at  the 
National  Freedom  of  Information  Coalition  blush.  President 
George  W.  Bush  on  that  day  directed  federal  agencies  to  speed  up 
their  response  to  requests  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 


(FOIA)  by  appointing  chief  FOIA  officers 
and  adopting  concrete  timelines  and 
fulfillment  goals. 

Eighteen  months  later,  we’ve  gotten  our 
second  report  from  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  on  how  the  92  federal 
agencies  are  doing  —  and  boy,  it  seems 
those  bureaucrats  are  really 
hopping  to  it.  "Overall,  federal 
agencies  made  diligent  and 
measurable  progress  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  executive  order 
during  this  first  reporting  peri¬ 
od,  which  represents  only  a  little 
more  than  seven  months  of  ac- 
ti\it}-  under  the  FOIA  Improve¬ 
ment  Plans,”  Gonzales  reports. 

More  than  half  of  the  agencies 
—  54  of  them!  —  actually  met 
their  mostly  modest  milestone  goals 
on  time,  he  e.\ults. 

Now,  if  my  youngest  kid  brought  home  a 
report  card  from  St.  Theda  Elementaiy 
School  with  a  mark  of  59,  the  ne.xt  time  he 
touched  his  Pla>'Station  controls  he’d  have 
to  wipe  aw  ay  the  cobwebs.  But  this  is 
government  work,  after  all,  and  Gonzales 
assures  us  that  this  White  House  and 
its  agencies  are  making  Progress  toward 
citizen-centered  and  results-oriented  FOIA 
practices.  And  if  we  can’t  believe  Gonzales 


—  he  of  the  torture  memos,  Patriot  Act  wire¬ 
tapping  greenlights,  and  political  hiring  and 
mass  firing  of  federal  prosecutors  —  then 
the  terrorists  have  won.  Or  something. 

Maybe  he  was  distracted  preparing  for 
testimony  before  Congress,  but  our  attor¬ 
ney  general  couldn’t  make  even  his  own 
“progress”  report  sound  much 
like  progress. 

As  the  invaluable  Coalition 
of  Journalists  for  Open  Govern¬ 
ment  noted  in  its  analysis  of  the 
report,  the  veiy-  first  e.xample 
of  an  agency  really  getting  on 
the  stick  is  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  which 
Gonzales  hailed  for  taking  “the 
challenge  of  backlog  reduction 
seriously.”  So  what,  specifically, 
had  HUD  done?  It  issued  a  memo  on 
dealing  with  backlogs.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
coalition  notes,  HUD’s  actual  backlog  rose 
33%  in  2006,  beginning  the  year  with 
3,725  unprocessed  requests  and  ending  it 
with  4,951. 

Little  in  Gonzales’  report  contradicts  the 
interim  report  card  the  coalition  issued 
back  in  Februaiy,  when  the  first  agencies 
started  reporting  on  their  FOIA  perform¬ 
ances.  What  are  the  actual  backlogs  at  the 
“key"  agencies  supposedly  making  so  much 


progress?  The  report  doesn’t  say 

The  fact  is,  backlogs  are  increasing  at 
many  agencies,  the  waits  to  fulfill  FOIA 
requests  are  growing  longer,  FOIA  re¬ 
sponse  staffs  have  been  slashed,  and  bu¬ 
reaucrats  under  the  Bush  administration 
are  saving  no  to  requesters  far  more  often 
than  they  did  during  the  Clinton  era. 

Where  the  report  mentions  “challenges” 
in  an  agency’s  performance,  it  tries  to 
slough  it  off  by  portraving  the  bureaucrats 
as  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  increase  in 
requests.  The  report  notes,  as  if  this  were 
some  inexplicable  phenomenon,  that  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  received  23,811  more  requests  last 
year  than  in  2005.  Funny  how  that  works: 
Start  a  war,  and  the  next  thing  you  know, 
more  vets  are  FOIA-ing  the  VA. 

There’s  a  fix  for  this  problem,  and  it’s 
awaiting  what  would  be  overwhelming 
legislative  approval  —  because  congress¬ 
men  know'  that  the  typical  FOIA  requester 
is  not  a  nosy  investigative  reporter  looking 
for  scandals  but  rather  that  disabled  vet, 
that  codger  pursuing  Social  Security 
benefits,  that  farmer  curious  about  how 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  allocates 
subsidies  in  his  neck  of  the  woods. 

The  fix  is  the  Openness  Promotes  Effec¬ 
tiveness  in  Our  National  Government  Act 
of 2007,  or  OPEN  Government  Act,  S.  849. 
Perhaps  the  best  shorthand  description  of 
the  bill  appeared  in  the  Fairfield  County 
(Conn.)  Weekly:  “a  true  Patriot  Act  de¬ 
signed  to  open  up  government  machina¬ 
tions  and  documents  to  the  public  and 
press,  and  to  prevent  self-interested  officials 
from  secretly  misusing  their  given  power.” 

It  would  give  the  federal  FOIA  the  same 
kind  of  teeth  —  such  as  absolute  deadlines 
with  real  consequences  for  bureaucrats  — 
that  many  states  have  adopted. 

But  as  E^P  goes  to  press  there  still  has 
been  no  vote  on  the  measure,  because  Sen. 
John  Kyi  (R-Ariz.)  put  a  secret  hold  on  it. 
Wffien  KvTs  opposition  was  outed  by  a 
Wiki-joumalism  effort  led  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  he  explained  that 
he  was  blocking  it  because  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  told  him  it  had  “uncharacteristi¬ 
cally  strong”  objections  to  the  law.  So  the 
same  Alberto  Gonzales  who  is  trying  to  sell 
a  rosy  picture  of  a  White  House  intent  on 
making  FOIA  more  accessible  is  sabotaging 
the  very  law  that  would  accomplish  that.  [1 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex*  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 


If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex*  brand  on  the 


box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex*  tissue.  While 


we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex*  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


9  Regatared  Trademark  of  Kimbarty-Clark  Worldwide.  Inc.  *2004  KCWW. 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


How  we  capture  the  many  distinct 
flavors  of  our  communities. 


oil  and  gas  reports  in  the  country. 
In  markets  with  large  Latino 
communities,  Spanish-language 
magazines  cover  local  issues  as 
well  as  news  in  Latin  America  and 
Mexico.  Several  Hearst  newspapers 
offer  magazines  for  affluent 
readers  on  fashion,  home  design 
or  food  and  wine. 

WTiile  the  subjects  may  differ,  the 
goal  is  the  same  —  to  serve  both 
readers  and  advertisers  by  focusing 
on  shared  interests  and  tastes. 


At  Hearst,  we  celebrate  our 
niche  communities  with  special 
publications  that  appeal  to  their 
specific  interests. 


These  range  from  quarterly 
glossy  magazines  geared  to  women 
to  monthly  guides  for  tourists 
to  weekly  publications  aimed  at 
key  industry  groups. 


From  the  top-producing 
petroleum  region  in  Texas,  we 
publish  one  of  the  most  respected 


